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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
ALGERIAN REVOLT 


This article was written by Hussein Ait-Ahmed for CONTEMPO- 
RARY ISSUES shortly before his ill-fated trip to North Africa during 
which he and four other Algerian leaders were captured by the French. The 
“‘clever” ruse employed by the French to decapitate the Algerian Liberation 
Movement has evoked enraged protest among the Arab peoples. It may 
prove to be the final French blunder in North Africa. 


Last November, in the face of alarming developments in Algeria, the Faure- 
Pinay government decided to advance the date of the general election to the 
French parliament, with a view toward securing the necessary parliamentary 
support for their military campaign in Algeria. Last November, also, the 
Republican Front was formed, under the co-leadership of Mollet and Mendés- 
France, particularly to oppose “the government’s blind and costly military 
approach to the Algerian problem’’. It strongly advocated a policy of reforms 
and negotiation instead. 

During the campaign, the Republican Front newspapers revealed atrocities 
committed by the French Army and police in Algeria. They revealed scandals 
of repression such as the case of Mr. Zidour Kacem, a university graduate, who 
was tortured to death and whose corpse was recovered from the sea near Algiers. 
They told the story of the pictures of atrocities taken by a photographer of Fox- 
Movietone News on December 30th, 1955. It is worth noting that these papers 
placed the responsibility for the continuance of bloodshed in Algeria on the 
French government and referred to the Front of National Liberation as the 
“interlocuteur valable” for Algeria, ‘‘as it has the support of all segments of 
Algerian public opinion’. 

However, in total disregard of its electoral pledges, the Republican Front 
during the six months since it took office has intensified the total war of 
reconquest in Algeria. The strength of French troops has been raised to half a 
million, more than twice the number dispatched by the earlier “reactionary” 
governments. They include, in addition to the mercenaries of the Foreign Legion 
and colonial troops, 100,000 conscripts which were not even used in the Indo- 
Chinese war. Military expenditures for Algeria have reached astronomical levels 
for France with an estimated 300 billion francs ($857,000,000) needed this year. 
The government has launched a loan to raise half that amount while maintaining 
the right to impose new taxes in the fall. The French people can therefore be 
expected to bear the main burden of this brutal, aggressive policy. It is clear that 
the Republican Front has broken its pledges and has accepted governmental 
responsibility only to implement the policy of its political opponents. Ironically, 
the socialist-led government is carrying out a reactionary policy behind its 
socialist camouflage. 
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What happened to the electoral promises to negotiate with the true represent- 
atives of Algeria and bring peace without delay? M. Mollet went to Algiers on 
February 6th. For his reception the die-hard colons, who have always been the 
de jure and de facto absolute masters of political life in Algeria, financed large 
demonstrations by Europeans, who were dispatched to Algiers from all parts of 
Algeria and France for the purpose. This scenario was set up with the cooperation 
of the Governor General’s officers with the view of impressing the French 
people and pressuring the “‘central government” to continue the war against the 
Algerian people. Most indecent methods were resorted to against M. Mollet. 
Had Algerians been the perpetrators of such acts of violence they would have 
been massacred by the police. (After all, the French undertook the conquest of 
Algeria for the alleged reason that the Dey of Algiers had struck the French 
consul!) The reaction of the French premier to the colons’ violence was surrender 
to the colons’ policy. L’Express, mouthpiece of M. Mendés-France’s viewpoint, 
wrote on March 30th: ‘‘M. Mollet’s trip to Algeria on the 6th of February was 
devised, according to electoral pledges, to bring about peace in Algeria. The 
idea was to stay in Algiers all the time necessary to destroy the feudals. However, 
the weakness of the government has strengthened colonialism which covers itself 
under the deceptive aspect of the national interest”. Mr. Lacoste, Governor 
General of Algeria was right: ““The day of February 6th has changed everything”, 
and negotiation was no longer envisaged. The Republican ministers themselves 
have repeated Mr. Soustelle’s slogan, “‘negotiation is surrender”’. 

While refusing political negotiations, on March 29th Mr. Mollet issued an 
ultimatum to the Algerian patriots demanding that they “silence arms” and 
suggesting “‘free and fair elections’. He offered the Algerians no alternative but 
“to bear before the world the responsibility of an all-out war’’. Unfortunately, 
the Algerians have had numerous sad experiences with “free and fair elections” 
—Algerian style—under the aegis of the colon-controlled administration. 
Mr. Mollet knew in advance that his ultimatum could not be accepted. It has 
been denounced by the Algerian Nationalists as “‘an act of duplicity aimed at 
justifying the war of reconquest and misleading world public opinion”. 

Mollet’s intransigent position caused bitter disappointment among the most 
moderate elements of the Algerian population. They were also shocked by the 
terrible collective repression visited upon their people and therefore made 
common cause with the Front and Army of National Liberation. Ferhat Abbas, 
a brilliant French-educated intellectual, dissolved his Manifesto Party, composed 
mainly of liberal elements of the Algerian intelligentsia and bourgoisie, into the 
Front. He told a news conference in April: ““There are no more parties in Algeria. 
As of this hour, all forces... have become one for the duration of hostilities 
against the Oppressor’’. Leaders of the Ulemas, the influential religious association 
in Algeria, followed in support of the Front. Thus the Algerian Nationalists have 
succeeded in uniting all segments of the population behind the liberatory struggle. 

Meanwhile, the policy of political and economic non-cooperation which was 
devised and organized by the Front has succeeded in paralyzing the European 
economic sector as well as eliminating Algerian participation in the administra- 
tion. This is illustrated by the resignation of almost all elected Algerian officials 
including former French puppets in the Algerian Assembly. It has been followed 
by the policy of administrative non-cooperation resulting in the resignation of 
most Algerian civil servants and village caids. Edifying and significant is the 
resignation of the six Algerian members of the high commission which Lacoste 

set up in June to carry out his “reformettes’’. Although Lacoste chose these 
men carefully for the purpose of misleading French and world opinion, they 
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refused, under mass pressure, to cover the comedy of the so-called land 
distribution and administrative reforms. Obviously, Lacoste’s “‘war on one 
front”, the extermination of the Algerian people, orchestrated by the die-hard 



















, colons, has brought about the rapid unity of Algeria in its struggle for freedom. 
f Lacoste’s dictatorial policy has also given rise to wide discontent among 
1 French liberals and deep concern among the ranks of the Socialist Party. The 
1 discontent of the French people with the “dirty war” in Algeria has become 
c manifest in frequent demonstrations and mutinies on the part of French 
conscripts being transported to fight in Algeria. In reaction to this discontent 
c Mendés-France found it politically desirable to resign from the government. 
f The recent Socialist Party congress saw a revolt from the ranks against Lacoste’s 
h policy of total war against Algeria. The Socialist resolution of July ist spoke 
T of “broad autonomy” for Algeria with domestic executive and legislative powers 
t, and said that “‘the over-all solution of the problem could only be political’. 
S It asked the Government to do all in its power to arrive at a cease-fire by 
le discussions “‘with those who are fighting” the 400,000 French troops now in 
T, Algeria. Whereas the reactionaries hail Lacoste as the “young Clemenceau”, 
lf “the man of the hour”, the French socialist rank and file members who are not 
oj chloroformed by the socialist leaders’ verbiage realize that the businessman 
’ governor-general, who, incidently, has personal economic interests in Algeria, 
cs is becoming a national danger. The National Liberation Front has always 
differentiated between the French people and French colonialism, and has 
an. consistently appealed to the French people to pressure their governments to 
nd liberate them from the costly sacrifices of men and money in the war against 
jut Algerian liberation. 
ly, Today the reconquest of Algeria assumes proportions of all-out war. Every day 
iS acts of extensive military repression take place in Algeria; they assume genocidal 
mn. proportions. In spite of severe censorship which tries to conceal the extermination 
1as of civilian populations a heavy toll of lives and property is daily reported in the 
at press. On March 29th, 1956 Le Monde revealed the following facts: ‘‘On last 
Sunday and Monday combined operations were carried out on the Algerian 
ost coast near Collo, where the cruiser Georges-Leygues landed troops with many 
the marine commandos; helicopters and the destroyer Elan took part in this military 
ade operation. The Georges-Leygues heavily bombed this zone with the cooperation 
aS, of the air force”. The April issue of the French weekly, Demain, asks, “‘... has the 
sed war in Algeria entered its most destructive phase? Can some people of the 
the Army undertake with impunity such large-scale operations as to make victims 
Tia. exclusively among innocent people—children and women?” 
ties These outrages against the civilian populace of Algeria were facilitated by 
Hon | the “special powers” voted to Lacoste by the French National Assembly in 
ave ff March. These powers are described by L’Express on March 30th as the most 
gle. | dictatorial ever given to a Governor General since the early days of the conquest 
was # of Algeria. By virtue of these powers a state of emergency, a state of siege, 
ean | curfews and martial law have been instituted and have created a reign of terror. 
stra- | The half-million Algerians living in France also suffer repression. The social 
cials | condition of their families in Algeria has deteriorated since they have been 
wed prevented from sending financial remittances. These in Algeria are subjected to 
n of reprisals for the activities of those in France. 
| the At the root of the war now taking place in Algeria lies colonialism. Algeria 
ost€ } existed as an independent nation for many centuries before the French aggression 
ps of 1830 and the forcible annexation of the whole country. Algeria had diplo- 





matic relations with many countries, including France and the United States. 
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Algeria recognized the United States as a sovereign nation immediately after the 
end of the American Revolution and entered into a treaty with the new republic 
in 1795. The French Revolution was helped by Algeria which even supplied it 
with credit for five years at a time when the Revolutionaries were holding out 
against the European coalition and the British blockade. However, after the 
outright military conquest was over, all vestiges of Algeria’s independence were 
swept away during the ensuing years of colonial rule. 

The Algerians have never accepted French domination. No treaty between 
France and Algeria could constitute the basis for present or past colonial policy. 
The Algerian people heroically resisted the French for fifteen years under Abdul 
Kader’s leadership and another ten years under the guidance of Lalla Fatma. 
In all it took almost 70 years for the French to impose their rule on the Algerian 
people by force of arms. They are still doing so today. Neither an Algerian 
authority nor any Algerian political body has ever given its consent to French 
legislation in Algeria. This legislation has been unilateral and reflects the outright 
military conquest of the country. One hundred and twenty five years of political 
and cultural domination and of social and economic exploitation have produced 
the present Algerian resistance. The resistance movement has swept away the 
colonial juridical fiction that Algeria is part of France. As is clear to all, France 
is now waging a war for reconquest of Algerian territory against its people. 

Not being in a favorable military, economic or political position to carry out 
this war during the era of declining colonialism, France has been quick to 
appeal to NATO solidarity for help. Never before have such considerable 
numbers of modern-equipped forces been arrayed against a small unarmed 
people. The use of NATO equipment, French NATO troops plus helicopters, 
manufactured by the United-States, the leading NATO power, against the 
meagerly-armed resistance has given rise to bitterness and resentment against 
these powers. In materially supporting French colonialism these powers also 
challenge the entire Afro-Asian community and particularly the Bandung 
Conference’s declaration supporting Algeria’s right to national independence. 
The Algerian people note well that France, which denied the United Nation’s 
right to discuss the Algerian problem and even walked out of the General 
Assembly, has persisted in attempting to solve the Algerian problem by force, 
due to NATO support. 

The Algerian war has ramified repercussions in Tunisia and Morocco. There is 
no doubt that the Algerian situation has made the whole of North Africa most 
explosive. The Sultan of Morocco recognized this and declared to the American 
ambassador to Paris on March 26th: “‘Peace is indivisible in North Africa... 
force cannot solve the Algerian problem. Morocco undergoes the contaminating 
effects of events in the neighboring areas”. On the situation in Tunisia, reports 
on March 23rd declared: “Since the beginning of the week, French troops 
killed 86 rebels in Tunisia. The demonstrators in Tunis, who appear to have 
numbered several thousands, carried the green and white flag of the Algerian 
Liberation Front, the rebel organization that is fighting the French in the 
neighboring country’’. All segments of Tunisian and Moroccan opinion, as well 
as the governments, support Algeria’s independence. Their youth refuse to cease 
fighting the French until a peaceful settlement is reached in Algeria. There will 
be no durable peace in North Africa as long as colonial aggression continues. 

The world is confronted with the determination of 11 million Algerians to 
recover their sovereignty and independence and to establish a social and demo- 
cratic republic which will contribute to the building of a North African 
Federation, the cherished ideal of the North African people. The Front of 
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National Liberation reaffirms its traditional attitude to the European minority 
living in Algeria, that is, it respects the rights and interests, but not the privileges 
of this minority. The presence of these 850,000 Europeans must not stand in 
the way of a peaceful settlement of the conflict. 

The Front of National Liberation, the political expression of the armed 
resistance in Algeria, has urged the United Nations to take prompt and effective 
measures to stop the colonial aggression in Algeria. The Front has requested 
UN intervention to prevent perpetuation of genocide, aggravation of the situation 
in North Africa and increased international tension. This intervention has 
become urgent especially since assistance is given to French aggression in 
violation of the UN Charter. 

The Front of National Liberation has repeatedly offered the French the 
opportunity to negotiate to halt the bloodshed in the country. In an interview 
with the Stockholm newspaper, Expressen, in June, Mr. Ferhat Abbas demanded 
a free Algeria as a minimum condition for peace negotiations. Speaking for the 
Front of National Liberation, he offered the following four-point plan for 
settlement: 


Recognition of the country’s sovereignty and independence. 

Formation of a provisional government in Algeria in consultation with 
the nationalists. 

Equal rights of all citizens to be guaranteed and controlled during a 
period of transition by an international commission. 

General elections under international control. 


It has become imperative for North Africa, for France and for world peace 


that the French enter into official negotiations with the Front of National 
Liberation to work out a settlement on the basis of the right of Algeria to self- 
determination and independence. 


July, 1956 





Marian A. Pearl 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
ALGERIAN REVOLT 


One of the most spectacular colonial revolts of the post-war era is raging 
today in Algeria. Its reverberations are felt throughout North Africa and France. 
Since the daring, coordinated raids of November 1, 1954, on military posts and 
strategic positions, the revolt has gained momentum throughout Algeria. In the 
face of mounting repression by a modern army of half a million men, it has won 
the support of the overwhelming majority of the populace. It has forged an iron 
will to eliminate exploiting French rule. In the process, the revolt has united 
the bickering factions among the Algerian nationalists behind a militant program 
of independence, apparently closing the door to compromise. 

For the French rulers and colonials, the organized revolt, as distinct from 
sporadic individual violence or the spontaneous riots which preceded it, evoked 
alarm and distress. Completely disrupting the economic and political life in the 
country, it nightly renders the French unsure of their lives and property. They, 
in turn, have responded by unleashing a desperate counter-attack which dwarfs 
other suppressions. The rulers have engaged the tired people of France in a 
useless sacrifice of its precious youth and insufferable financial burdens—all in 
an imperialist cause which everyone inwardly. knows is already lost. 

In the neighboring areas the repercussions of the Algerian revolt have shattered 
the surface calm achieved by the French, proving the striking inter-connection 
of the North African independence struggle. Agitation in Morocco and Tunisia 
during the two previous years was most instrumental in encouraging Algerian 
Nationalists who favored “‘direct”’ action against the French. But once initiated, 
this “second front” in Algeria impelled the French into major concessions in 
the other two countries while they dealt with the explosive Algerian countryside. 
Sultan ben Youssef and the Istiqlal party in Morocco and Habib Bourguiba’s 
Neo-Destour party in Tunisia accepted power and entered into negotiations for 
what is euphemistically called independence. At present, the moderate leaders 
maintain only superficial control over their peoples, while the more radical 
wings of the parties and the masses stand ready to rise once more if the 
moderates fail to produce an end to French rule. The undisguised sympathy for 
the Algerians that is manifested in moral and material support from across the 
borders, indicates that the germs of an independent North African Federation 
are maturing. 

The revolt in North Africa must be understood in the context of the general 
rising of the down-trodden peoples in the colonial world, who are now answering 
repressive violence with organized force. Although isolated rebellions have 
periodically hampered imperialist rule since Western European capitalism 
embarked on the subjugation of the less advanced continents, only the last few 
decades have witnessed the unified assertion of the colonies’ right to national 
independence. The causes of these popular upheavals reflect the nature of 
imperialist domination and its ruinous social effects on the backward areas. 
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SOCIAL. ASPECTS OF THE ALGERIAN REVOLT 


French imperialist policy in the colonies 


During imperialism’s heyday, at the turn of the century, the stated objectives 
for French colonial ventures into the “Dark Continent” were exaggerated 
professions of altruism. Ideologists for imperialism, like Jules Ferry, France’s 
empire builder, called upon France to undertake a mission civilatrice—to 
“civilize the inferior races’. Carrying on in this tradition, a recent official 
Algerian government publication perpetuates the civilizing myth of imperialism 
with a flourish: 


From the day of her first arrival in Algeria, France has brought, with peace and 
order and with her spirit of enterprise, her resources and her technical knowledge, this 
ideal of human advancement which through the centuries has marked her culture... 
She proposes to raise the intellectual and moral standards, improve living conditions 
and protect as many as she can from misery and want. France is nevertheless well aware 
that the needs are still very great, that the greatest human tasks are never completed; 
and she is firmly resolved to pursue her efforts unremittingly, always alive to the 
necessity, the urgency and the greatness of her mission. 1 


In reality, French domination comprises the greatest obstacle Algeria must 
overcome in order to take the first steps toward any moral or intellectual 
progress, improved living standards, and the very “‘peace and order” in the 
social realm that imperialist propaganda extols. When the disastrous role of 
French imperialism is disclosed, extravagant claims for the French “‘mission” 
—the need for which remains perpetually great and whose tasks are, naturally, 
never completed as long as there is a profit to be extracted from Algeria—stand 
revealed as the brazen lies of a despotic and doomed regime. In this respect 
French policy differs in no way from that of the other imperialist powers in 
their colonial preserves. 

Far from advancing the backward areas of the world, even as the indirect 
result of self-interest and exploitation, the imperialist powers demoralized 
relatively stable societies and communities without supplying them with the 
material basis for a rounded modern industry and agriculture. Western colo- 
nialism crashed into simple agricultural and hunting societies, destroying and 
weakening tribal forms of organization containing many cooperative aspects. 
In areas where climate and land conditions favored white settlement, the most 
intense forms of exploitation as well as capitalist relations were imposed, 
uprooting the natives from the land and turning them into vagrant laborers. 
The colon element, as in South Africa, Kenya and Western North Africa, 
sharpened social antagonisms to explosive proportions while providing no 
economic development for their resolution. 

Imperialist self-interest dictated that the colonies remain backward adjuncts 
to the economies of the metropolitan countries, precluding the rounded develop- 
ment and higher living standards known in the West. Where some industrial 
enterprises grew they were isalated, incomplete, one-sided and totally geared 
to the needs of the dominating power. Destruction of thriving domestic industries, 
like the textile industry in 18th-century India, was undertaken to produce an 
“open market” for European textiles. In Africa the missionaries played an 
invaluable role in “‘creating” a market for useless and shoddy clothes by teaching 
the Christian virtue of modesty—Lancashire provided the garments. In addition 
to their conversion into lucrative markets for Western manufactures, the colonies 
supplied rich natural and human resources which were mercilessly exploited for 


onan Present Day Algeria. Information Service of the Governor General of Algeria 
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foreign profit. Low-priced raw materials from mines and plantations were 
traded for high-priced finished goods from Europe, creating a financial dependence 
upon the West that increased the more the colonies became enmeshed in the 
world market. Unless compelled by military exigencies like World War I, the 
big powers never sponsored manufactures on a large scale which might render 
a colony capable of competing with or trading independently of them. 

Some liberal economists have argued that it is in the interest of the capitalist 

to allow a rounded industrial development that raises living standards, thereby 
enabling the increased purchasing power of the natives to provide a wider 
market for consumer and heavy goods that the advanced country has for sale. 
It must be stressed that historically this alternative was not taken. Unlimited 
expansion of the means of production and industrialization of the whole world 
would have destroyed the very material scarcity that underlies all class society, 
including capitalism. Furthermore, if extensive industrialization had taken place 
the imperialist powers would have lost control over the colonies long before 
the present decades. By retarding this development, a tiny minority of Westerners 
retained economic and political hegemony over the vast areas and peoples of 
the colonial world for centuries. 
; A prime example of colonial exploitation and distorted economic development 
is French policy in Algeria. This sprawling country, encompassing an area as 
large as the United States east of the Mississippi River, was invaded by France 
early in the 19th century, far in advance of nascent French industry’s need or 
ability to exploit the conquest thoroughly. At the time, the small, scattered 
population offered no noteworthy commercial possibilities nor were rich minerals 
within easy access to tempt speculative capitalists with quick gain. For more 
than half a century, Algeria was little more than a military expense draining 
the French treasury, which the acquisitive temper of the rulers would not permit 
them to abandon. Entrance into the country was precipitated by a typically 
trivial “‘incident’’, often used to initiate colonial ventures. In 1827, French 
dignity, in the form of a diplomatic envoy, received a slap in the face at the 
hand of the Dey of Algiers. Three years later, the tottering Bourbon monarchy 
of Charles X needed a military victory to prop up its waning prestige, so the 
French fleet sailed into Algiers harbor to uphold French honor and Charles’ 
throne. Almost immediately British statesmen expressed vociferous concern for 
the rights of the Algerian sovereign, but could not prevent the French from 
taking Algiers and setting up military posts along the coast. The venture did 
not save the monarchy, but it did establish France in North Africa, a prize 
whose value was not realized until much later in the century. 

The last quarter of the 19th century signalled a change in French attitude 
toward Algeria, coinciding with the maturing and concentration of capitalist 
industry in Europe. As the tempo of empire-building and consolidation quickened 
among the major powers, Algeria was used by the French as a base to expand 
first into Tunisia and later into Morocco. These areas were thereby secured for 
French exploitation and prevented from falling to competitors. With unprece- 
dented rapacity French imperialism embarked on a drive to reorganize Algeria, 
people it with Frenchmen, and absorb it into the French economy. In order to 
exploit Algeria more effectively, it was necessary to clear the countryside for 
French settlement, and create an Algerian laboring class to work the land. 
The first casualty in this drive was the old tribe-centered society, which had 
for centuries provided a largely stable social structure for the masses despite 
dynastic upheavels on the upper layers. However poverty-stricken and primitive, 
Algerians lived in relatively balanced and integrated agricultural communities 
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before French “progress” shattered the stability supplied by older social forms 
and substituted modern social chaos. By the mid-nineteenth century the French 
social philosopher, De Tocqueville, could assert: ““We have reduced Algerian 
society to a much more miserable and barbaric state than it was before.” 

The destruction of this traditional society was intensified when a French 
law of 1863 specified the limitation of tribal lands and created individual titles 
enabling land to be sold. Previously, land was inalienable from the tribe. Custom 
and tradition, not legal ownership, determined who cultivated various plots. 
Under the new land law, juridical maneuvers by the government allowed 
incoming settlers to swindle inexperienced natives out of their best holdings, 
leaving them with infertile plots or completely landless. Another of the ruthless 
methods used in expropriating Algerian land was deportation of the population. 
After crushing an extensive rebellion in 1870 the government levied 36,000,000 
francs on the native population. Those unable to pay their share were removed 
from the land en masse and French immigrants were settled in their place. The 
process of land sequestration continued unabated, until teday, 25,000 colons 
own two-fifths of the arable land. This land, by far the best in Algeria, was 
acquired mostly by government grants. (It is estimated that the fallow land on 
these estates could feed a quarter of a million Algerians.) Seventy colon barons 
alone reign over half a million acres. Proudhon’s maxim can be altered to 
read for Algeria: French property is theft! 

In the absence of a population pressure, the attractions of free land did not 
impel many Frenchmen to abandon /a belle patrie for some strange foreign 
country. After the Franco-Prussian War, the government did succeed in luring 
some 13,300 French families (54,000 persons) from German-annexed Alsace- 
Lorraine onto 640,000 hectares (a hectare equals 2.5 acres) of Algerian land. 
Failing to attract mainland French, the zealous government settled for Cor- 
sicans, Spaniards, Italians and Maltese, offering land and easy access to 
French citizenship. It is this motley mixture that fathered the present-day 
French colon, who stands so unswervingly for French “culture” and influence 
in Algeria. 

A compelling indictment of French policy in Algeria is the utilization of 
French-owned land for the profitable export market rather than for much- 
needed food production. Vines, esparto grass, and early fruits and vegetables, 
sent to European markets in the winter, absorb an important part of the 
2,400,000 hectares of land belonging to the colons. Wine production, averaging 
annually 425,000,000 U.S. gallons, is not consumed by the Moslems, whose 
religion forbids imbibing alcoholic beverages, but is exported in toto to France. 
The high alcoholic content of Algerian wine renders it suitable for blending 
purposes so thatal most all non-chateau-bottled French wine is actually half- 
Algerian. 

The conversion of the land into an agricultural factory geared for export, 
coupled with the spectacular tripling of the Algerian population in the last 
60 years—the outcome of social disintegration as well as French anti-epidemic 
health measures—has overwhelmed the food supply. It is estimated that in 1830 
Algerian agriculture produced enough food to supply 500 pounds of wheat 
per capita yearly. Today’s annual production yields only 200 pounds per capita. 
The disproportion between Algerian food needs and production is symptomatic 
of an economic order which favors the French in every way. The report of the 
French Parliament’s 1955 Committee to Investigate Algeria, composed entirely 
of French deputies, was forced to concede that “...the majority of the 
allocations [for modernization] have been accorded to landed proprietors, 
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almost all of them Europeans, for the development of agriculture with high 
returns on investment such as wine and early fruits.” ? 

Modern powered machinery, scientific irrigation and other vital improvements 
that could advance a native agriculture plagued by the vicissitudes of erratic 
rainfall, are almost exclusively the property of the colons. The credit facilities 
and cooperatives, so essential in all modern agricultural economies, are dominated 
entirely by the French, in whose interest they operate. In 1949 the Caisse 
Algérienne fund, furnishing credit to French farmers who can provide collateral, 
had more than $150,000,000 in outstanding short-term loans. During the same 
year, the fund of the Sociétés Indigénes de Prévoyance, which attempts to reach 
the small native landowner, had only $2,000,000 in outstanding loans, largely 
for seed and fertilizer, not heavy machinery. The president and directing council 
of the society (known as Sociétés Agricoles de Prévoyance since 1952) are 
Frenchmen or ranking Moslem puppets in whose hands the agency becomes an 
instrument for furthering French interests by controlling the marketing of a 
large part of the native grain crop. Water for irrigation, stored in the 20-odd 
French-constructed dams, is available on some 200,000 hectares of mostly 
colon-owned land. Hydro-electric power generated by the dams is primarily 
consumed by the pumping stations irrigating this land. 

By undermining communal agriculture and substituting large-scale capitalist 
farming geared to the export market, the French have created an unbalanced 
economy which can only be salvaged by industrial development. In the West, 
the complement of the specialized division of labor introduced by capitalist 
agriculture is capitalist industry, which gainfully absorbs the excess agricultural 
population and provides manufactured goods necessary for the countryside. 
French failure to sponser such industrial development has created a social 
and economic crisis of tremendous proportions, turning Algerians into uprooted, 
insecure and demoralized paupers. 

Industrial develppment is so circumscribed by the French that self-sufficiency 
exists only in paper bags, bottles and tin cans. For finished products the country 
is absolutely dependent upon France with whom she trades 78 % of all exports 
and imports. To supply the needs of 10 million Algerians only a handful of 
flour mills, canneries and fertilizer plants exist processing Algeria’s agricultural 
products and phosphate deposits. Some post-war enterprises founded to serve 
the local construction and building trades include cement plants, brick and tile 
factories, glass and match factories and metal-working shops. By 1950, however, 
10 % of the 82 post-war enterprises representing 31 % of the total capital 
invested were in difficult financial straits despite the cheapness of Algerian labor 
compared to French labor and the availability of raw material. This has occurred 
because Algerian industry is burdened with high power costs. Electric power is 
sold by the government at a rate 75 % higher than in France while coal costs 
50 % more. Industry using fuel oil is burdened with excessivly high taxes. 
For example light fuel oil is taxed 228 francs per hectoliter as compared to 
97 francs in France; the tax on heavy fuel oil is 98 francs in Algeria and only 
21 francs per hectoliter in France. Most important, French industrial products 
outsell Algerian products since no protective tariff exists on French goods 
coming into the country. 

Assiduously maintaining Algerian backwardness in finishing industries, the 


2 The report was printed in Le Figaro, June 30, 1955. 
3 The facts in this paragraph are based on a — from the American Consulate 


General in Algiers, printed in Algeria—Summary of Basic Economic Information. World 
Trade Series, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1951. 
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French have allowed development only in the extraction of natural resources. 
Significantly, most of French capital attracted to the industrial field has entered 
mining or the processing of minerals in small-scale chemical plants or metal- 
lurgical shops. Falling off considerably in recent years, French investment has 
never been commensurate with the needs of the economy. The flight of profit- 
seeking capital caused total investment to decline from $650,000,000 in 1952, to 
$520,000,000 in 1953, to $500,000,000 in 1954. 

The reasons for blocking Algerian industry are not far from view. As 
L. Gray Cowan of Columbia University remarked, “From the point of view of 
the French industrialist, Algeria has in the past provided a good market for 
manufactured goods and has in return supplied agricultural products; he sees 
little incentive to destroy this arrangement by encouraging manufacturing on a 
large scale in Algeria.” 4 

Although France is obliged to subsidize the Algerian trade deficit with 
80 billion francs annually, the floundering French economy finds trade with 
North Africa an essential prop for its ever-declining world position. The value 
of French trade with Algeria is almost double that of its trade with Morocco 
and Tunisia put together. The N.Y. Times of July 30, 1956, reprinted the trade 
figures of 1955 from the French businessman’s magazine, Entreprise: 


French imports from French exports to 
Algeria $374,000,000 »$571,000,000 
Morocco $142,000,000 $228,000,000 
Tunisia $ 65,000,000 $131,000,000 


According to Entreprise the value of this trade is important enough to warrant 
the financial outlays necessary to retain control over these restive areas. 

The magazine continues: “Currently the French Union provides an outlet for 
21.3 % of French sugar beet production, 19.2 % of cotton goods production, 
17.4 % of silk rayon and synthetic fiber textiles, 14.3 % of gasoline, 12.2 % 
of rubber tires, 9.8 % of trucks, 7.59 % of railway material and 7.38 % of 
private automobiles. The overseas territories take only 4.83 % of French finished 
steel products’. This important percentage of products sold for which the 
French have a captive market insured by preferential customs and currency 
arrangements, keeps French industry running. French desperation to hold 
North Africa within their grip indicates that loss of this trade would be a crushing 
blow to a shaky French economy already deprived of its Middle Eastern and 
Far Eastern possessions.5 


* Cowan, L. Gray, New Faces of Algeria—Economic Development in Algeria, 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1951. : aoa 

* Once the private trading preserve of French commercial and industrial interests, 
Indo-China has been thrown wide open to American and Japanese penetration since the 
Geneva armistice of 1954. America has emerged as the champion of “‘non-discrimina- 
tion” in trade with Indo-China as a means of breaking the French monopoly there. 
(In the 19th century Great Britain also cried “free trade” as it broke economic compe- 
titors.) French goods are now subjected to general tariff rates which are about 50% 
higher than the special low tariffs on Japanese products. Deterioration of the system 
of preferential treatment heretofore accorded French goods has caused an enormous 
decline in the value of exports to Vietnam. In 1952 France shipped about 100 billion 
francs worth of goods to Vietnam; in 1955 French exports were estimated at only 
40-45 billion francs. ‘““The effect has been particularly discernable in the French textile 
industry. Many concerns in the Vosges area of eastern France did little else but make 
goods designed for the Far East. For example, one company specialized in the slacks 
worn by Vietnamese women. Sales for most of these mills have dropped to the point 
where thousands of workers are now threatened with unemployment.” (N.Y. Times, 
January 4, 1956.) 
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The social conditions created by this one-sided economy are so transparently 
abominable that the 1955 French Parliamentary Report is forced to admit: 
‘No man of conscience can fail to be struck by the misery, still unrestrained in 
many parts of Algeria, increasing in a southward direction’. Of paramount 
importance in the picture of misery is the fact that the Algerian economy, 
four-fifths devoted to agriculture, cannot gainfully absorb even a significant 
fraction of the labor force without industrialization. Out of a total native 
population of nine to ten million, half of which is under 20 years of age, one 
and a half million are permanently unemployed, thereby depressing the wages 
of fortunate job-holders to near starvation levels. The Parliamentary Report 
continues: “‘An agricultural laborer in Oranais receives a daily wage of 300 francs 
(85c) from which he provides, generally, for seven or eight people. He works 
approximately 150 days in the year, and is considered ‘privileged’ beside the 
innumerable hordes of unemployed’. City workers and industrial laborers 
inhabiting the hideous bidonvilles (tin-can cities) are not much better off. The 
estimated 80,000 workers who toil in the mines and factories receive a minimum 
wage, established at the end of 1951, of 60 francs (18c) per hour in the main 
industrial zones. In the rest of the country wages are even lower. The wholesale 
price index for food and industrial products which reflects what the meager 
wages can buy, has spiraled skyward since the war. If 1938 is taken as 100 then 
the 1949 index stood at 2,131. By 1950 it soared to 2,275, Frankly considering 
these figures in estimating the trade potentials for American businessmen, the 
American Consul in Algiers in his 1954 Report points out that “‘. . . relatively 
few of the inhabitants live according to European or Western standards. Goods 
consumed by the native population are mainly sugar, coffee, tea, grain, textiles, 
edible oils, and various low-priced household items’. By contrast with this 
abysmal poverty, the luxury and social privileges appropriated by the French 
colons are reminiscent of those enjoyed by the upper class in the ancien régime. 
The Parliamentary Report states: ‘“The taxes paid by those who enjoy the largest 
revenue are insignificant. We have been cited the case of a proprietor of 
1,200 hectares of vineyard in the region of Oran, representing a capital of 
1,200 million francs, who pays in all and for everything, 25,000 francs 
(approximately $71) direct taxes a year”. Comparing the average yearly incomes 
of French and Algerian families in one farming area, Barrett McGurn of the 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune found that the French settlers netted about $15,000 while 
the typical Arab family earned a yearly maximum of $300. 

Turning to education, it is not generally known that before 1830 Algeria had 
developed in certain intellectual centers, like Tlemcen, a high cultural lével 
supported by many universities and some 2,000 schools. Today, even elementary 
schooling is extended to only 25 % of the children, that is, less than half a million 
out of two million of school age. Only 50,000 in the entire native population 
have grammar school certificates. Classes are conducted in French rather than 
in native Arabic, much to the resentment of the populace. Children, whose 
curriculum does not mention the Algerian hero, Abdel Khader, are taught that 
one of their country’s great liberators was Joan of Arc! In the University of 
Algiers a student body of 5,000 includes about 500 Moslems—a ratio in exactly 
inverse proportion to the population distribution in the country. A similar ratio 
defines the number of Moslem and European functionaries on the French 
payroll—5,000 Moslems, occupied almost exclusively in menial tasks, as against 
55,000 Europeans in the more responsible jobs. In all of Algeria there are only 
2,000 doctors of whom only /5/ belong to the Public Health Department 
servicing a populace of 10 million. Apparently, among the commodities that 
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France exports to Algeria, French educational and social standards are not 
included. 


French Political and Military Administration 


The instability and grotesque distortions that French imperialism visited upon 
Algeria met with broad popular resistance. Throughout the 19th century the 
French were busy quelling repeated elemental uprisings beginning with the 
famous rebellion led by the dynamic local ruler, Abdel Khader. Nearly uniting 
all North Africa to drive out the French, Khader engaged French armies for 
15 years before his decisive defeat and exile in 1847. Eternal military vigilance, 
the price of empire, was summoned forth in the Kabyle mountains from the 
invasion until the last Berber stronghold finally fell in 1857; once more to crush 
a fierce five-year revolt that burst forth in Oran in 1864; to quell still another 
serious outbreak in 1870 only after Bismarck’s victory in the Franco-Prussian 
war had released the French army. Continuing into the 20th century, these 
sporadic rebellions reached their culmination in the Constantine uprising of 
1945. The uprising, and especially the reaction of the French, opened the 
post-war era with violence, leaving an indelible mark on the country’s future. 

The Algerian masses, trusting the Allied Atlantic Charter declarations, had 
expected the post-war period to bring reforms and amelioration of their lot. 
On the other hand, the colons, who felt their grip over the country loosening, 
were terrified by any mention of reform. Tension between the two groups was 
further increased when 75 % of the grain crop failed in a severe drought, causing 
widespread starvation and suffering. In the eastern department of Constantine, 
where 200,000 French lived among 3,400,000 natives, including 600,000 landless 
families, feeling was running high on May 8, 1945. Spontaneously, the officially- 
sponsored V-E day celebrations, particularly in the towns of Setif and Guelma, 
were transformed into bread riots accompanied by calls for independence. 
Arming themselves, the frightened colons demanded French government aid in 
putting down the riots which had spread rapidly throughout the department. 
The French National Front government in Paris, with the participation of the 
Stalinists, responded promptly. Using bombers ° fresh from raids over German 
skies, they suppressed the populace in what was then the most ferocious blood- 
bath in modern Algerian history. The Rome edition of the GI newspaper, 
Stars and Stripes, reported on May 31, 1945: “Entire communities of thatched 
and dirt homes were leveled. French fighters in British-made aircraft followed 
up the bombers to strafe the fleeing population or dive-bomb Arab strongholds 
in the mountains”. The journalist, Edmund Stevens writes: 


The Prefect of Constantine, Lestrade Carbonel, and the Commander of the Garrison, 
General Duval, declared a virtual open season on natives, who were hunted in droves 
by armed colon vigilantes. In the town of Setif martial law was proclaimed and every 
Moslem who did not wear a special armband was shot dead on sight. The Senegalese 
troops and the Foreign Legion were turned loose on the countryside with unlimited 
license to kill, rape and plunder. The Air Force, using planes borrowed from the United 
States Forces without disclosing the purpose, obliterated 44 villages. Even the Navy 
joined in the fun. The cruiser Duguay-Trouin mye pg bombarded the coast 
around Kerrata. When the European population of Guelma learned that the natives 
had sacked various outlying settlements in the neighborhood, they organized their own 


militia and rounded up and mercilessly butchered hundreds of Moslems of both 
sexes. 


«.... The Air Force Minister in the government, who ordered the bombers on this 
rogressive” mission, was Charles Tillon, then a member of the central committee 
of the Communist Party. 

" Stevens, Edmund, North African Powder Keg, New York, 1955, p. 191. 
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The Algerian nationalists estimate that between 40,000 and 45,000 Algerians 
were slaughtered, 200,000 wounded and another 200,000 arrested during the 
mad sweep through 60 Constantine villages. By contrast, about 100 colons died 
during the uprising. 

To cope with a recalcitrant native population, French administration in 
Algeria developed a mixture of autocratic civilian and military methods of 
control. The mountains and inhospitable interior were ruled with the aid of 
corrupt native quislings bolstered by imperialist arms. Algerian counterparts 
of hirelings like El Glaoui of Morocco upheld French sovereignty where only 
isolated military posts stood in a sea of hostile communities, Over the course 
of the 19th century the administration of Algeria was gradually transferred from 
the military to the civilian branch of the Paris government. Designated an 
“integral part of France’’, Northern Algeria was, in 1848, divided into three 
departments: Oran in the west, Algiers in the center and Constantine in the east. 
The country nevertheless remained under the authority of the Ministry of 
War until 1871. (The southern territories and the vast expanse of the Sahara 
remain under military rule to this day.) With the rise of the Third Republic 
military, but not autocratic, rule went out of fashion. The governor-general 
became a civilian answerable to the Ministry of the Interior. Each department 
in Algeria was allowed 2 representatives and 1 senator to the French National 
Assembly, elected by French citizens only. By the turn of the century, when a 
fairly sizable European community existed, a series of laws called the ‘“‘Charter 
of Algeria’ conferred a small amount of financial autonomy on the colony by 
separating the Algerian budget from the French budget. This law should not be 
interpreted as a consession to the Algerian people, for the financial delegation 
set up to supervise the budget was overwhelmingly dominated by the colons. 
In this sense the “‘delegation’”’ was a precursor of all future Algerian bodies in 
which the European minority in the country was invariably transformed into a 
majority on the ruling councils. The “‘Charter”’ did nothing to limit the pontifical 
power of the governor-general, now appointed by the French cabinet, as virtual 
dictator over the administration, security and the police. The “Charter” 
remained the basis of French rule with only minor changes until 1945 when the 
Constantine uprising drastically changed the scene and forced the rulers to 
acquiesce to certain legislative reforms embodied in the Organic Statute of 1947, 

Although a deathly calm followed the Constantine repression, the more far- 
sighted French, particularly in Paris, saw the handwriting on the wall. They 
endeavored to placate the populace by bestowing a national assembly on the 
country. However, Algerians, who would have greeted an assembly with joy 
some decades earlier, considered it a cruel joke after the Constantine events. 
Even though the proposed assembly in no way threatened control of the country 
by the colons, the latter, nevertheless, offered stiff opposition to this puny 
reform. A travesty of even bourgeois formal democracy, the hollowness of this 
legislative hoax was openly evident since representative parity would equate 
10 million Algerians with one million people of French civil status. Each group 
was to elect exactly 60 representatives to two separate colleges, one French and 
the other Moslem, comprising the assembly. With respect to Algeria, it 
appears that the bourgeois struggle of 1789 in the Estates General for representa- 
tion by head rather than according to social groups had not yet been won. 
Furthermore, the legislative powers of the assembly were limited to budgetary 
matters and subject to the veto of the French-appointed governor-general. The 
latter could nullify any political deliberation of the assembly, assuring that no 
legislation detrimental to French interests would ever be passed, 
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The first elections to the Moslem college under the new Statute were diligently 
engineered to elect only those Moslems whom Le Monde has labelled “walking 
dispatch cases of the French administration’’. It was openly admitted by high 
officials that in an honest election the nationalists would capture 90% of the 
seats in this college. To prevent such a catastrophe, gerrymandering, intimidation, 
ballot-stuffing and murder were resorted to. The nationalists claim that in the 
villages of Champlain and Deschmya murder comprised part of French 
electioneering. Unsavory tactics were so open that the term “elections Algerian- 
style’ has become synonymous in French usage with the word “fraud”. 
Charles-André Julien, the noted French historian of North Africa summarized 
the situation as follows: “‘In Algeria, electoral fraud is a state institution regarded 
as legitimate for the defense of French sovereignty. Its organizers not only do 
not deny it but even boast about it”. Edmund Stevens cites the supreme example 
of election fraud in the mixed municipality of Djelfa, where the nationalists 
failed to receive a single vote while the official candidate received 800—which 
was 300 more than the 500 registered voters in the town. When the smoke lifted 
from the election of 1948, together with 43 beni-oui-oui (yes-men) in the Moslem 
college some 17 nationalist candidates had managed to slip in. At the very first 
assembly meeting, one nationalist deputy was refused the right to speak and 
another was arrested upon entering the chamber. As a result, the nationalists 
walked out of the assembly, charged election fraud and demanded new elections. 


The Nationalist Movement in Algeria 


The completely autocratic administration coupled with the uncompromising 
nature of the colons forced the Algerian nationalists into extremist channels. 
Owing to the overbearing presence of the sizable European group who monopo- 
lized all official positions and middle class economic roles, those native middle‘class 
elements presenting moderate, reformist demands never reached significant 
proportions in Algeria. Moderates basing themselves on French generosity were 
quickly disillusioned; thus the nationalist movement tended to demand complete 
independence rather than internal autonomy under French tutelage. Aided by 
objective conditions, which continually wedded the national struggle to the 
social question, the Algerian movement took a more radical turn toward 
independence than those in the rest of North Africa. 

In the post World War I period, nationalist sentiments, long dormant, began 
to collect again. The elemental tribal uprisings of the 19th century were super- 
ceded in the 20th century by more organized attempts toward general national 
emancipation. During the war Algerians were conscripted to die for France in 
its fight with Germany with 34,000 Algerian draftees falling on the battlefields 
of Europe. The governor-general of Algeria tried to spur on the youth by 
declaring on September 5, 1914: “‘‘This valiant Algerian army will win glory! 
And when your African banners return home, battle-scarred but crowned with 
trophies, you will be entitled to a great measure of the final victory’. This ‘great 
measure of the final victory’ amounted to the reluctantly-voted municipal law 
of February 4, 1919, concerning the composition of the municipal councils which 
were henceforth to consist of one third Algerians and two thirds French 
settlers’’.* Draft riots that spread throughout the belligerent countries reached 
Algeria, resulting in 120,000 desertions. The war’s end brought a delegation of 
Algerian officers led by Amir Khalid, a descendent of Abdel Khader, to Versailles 


Quid Algeria?. Algerian Peoples Party, Cairo, September, 1953. 
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with pleas that Wilson’s fourteen points be applied to their country. Khalid’s 
mild suggestions for reform were ignored. 

Inspired by the heroic Morocco rising of Abdel Krim, who kept Spanish and 
French armies at bay for five years, the modern North African independence 
movement was finally born. In 1925, some North Africans in Paris banded 
together to form the North African Star, a mutual aid society to help their 
countrymen emigrating to France. A year later, the Algerian, Messali Hadj was 
elected chairman and reoriented the group along political lines, eventually 
demanding unqualified independence for Algeria and all North Africa. For the 
next ten years the Star, transformed into a completely Algerian party, looked 
toward the French labor movement and the international Left, counting on a 
victory of the workers’ parties to emancipate the colonies too. The North 
African Star’s major demands, as formulated in May, 1933, contained the 
following points: 


1) complete civil liberties and political reforms. 

2) complete independence for Algeria and the total withdrawal of occupation 
troops. 

3) the establishment of a National Revolutionary government. 


The proposed program for this government essentially consisted of: 


a) aconstituent assembly elected by universal suffrage. 

b) Arabic to become the official language. 

c) state ownership of public utilities and main industries. 

d) confiscation of the large estates, land distribution and immediate financial 
and technical aid to the poor farmers. 

e) social reforms and unionization of the workers. 


With these formulations Messali’s highly centralized party attempted to 
agitate among the quarter of a million Algerian workers in France and to some 
extent among the masses in the home country. 

When the French Left came to power with the Popular Front government 
of 1936, the colonial peoples’ hopes were once more raised. In contrast to the 
independence demands of Messali, a reformist tendency led by Moslem officials 
in Constantine appeared supporting the Blum—Violette plan of internal reforms 
and the integration of Algeria within France. Achieving neither popular support 
nor support from the colons, the moderates were isolated while Messali’s group 
profited from a wave of spontaneous strikes among workers and agricultural 
laborers that swept the country in 1937, demanding political equality and land. 
At this time, a cultural and religious revival took place which heightened national 
feeling. The Society of Moslem “‘Ulemas”’ was organized in 1928 to sponsor the 
study of Arabic culture, history and language and to oppose the imposition of 
French as the official language of the country. 

The year 1937 totally disenchanted the Algerian nationalists with the French 
parties of the Left and the Popular Front government. Faced with growing 
unrest in Algeria, the 1937 precursor of the present Socialist-led government 
dissolved the North African Star and threw its leaders into prison. If the 
putrefaction of the “workers” parties became abundantly clear in 1937, whata 
foul stench arises from their 1956 war against a whole oppressed people! Blum 
himself would shudder to see the degeneration of his napalm-throwing successor. 
“Experience and time were to prove that French leaders whether belonging to 
the extreme left or the extreme right of the government, have one and the same 
colonial policy’. (Quid Algeria?) The Algerian Peoples Party which succeeded 
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the Star continued a harried existence until 1939, when a French decree outlawed 
the party and condemned it to an underground life. In a test of strength before 
it was banned, the Peoples Party submitted the candidacy of imprisoned Messali 
during the 1938 cantonal elections in the city of Algiers. He was elected by an 
overwhelming majority—only to have the election voided by the Algiers 
Prefecture Council. 

During the second 20th century slaughter for “democracy” Algerians were 
again urged to sacrifice themselves in the Allied cause. This time Algeria’s 
contribution to the blood-letting was 65,000 dead and 125,000 wounded. Once 
again the often-dashed hopes of the nationalists were sparked by the “brave 
new world”’ that was to be built on the smoldering ruins of the war. Also, this 
time, the decline of French power became clearly manifest, especially when 
mainly American troops landed in Algeria in November, 1942, to oust the 
Vichy French. In the face of French weakness, the nationalists viewed the 
anti-colonial statements of the “colossus of the west’? with increasing fervor. 
In 1943, the nationalists presented an Algerian People’s Manifesto to the Allies, 
stipulating that ‘“‘at the end of hostilities, Algeria must be raised to the level of 
a sovereign state with a constitution to be drawn up by a sovereign Algerian 
Constituent Assembly elected by all inhabitants of Algeria on the basis of 
universal voting without distinction of race or religion”. The Manifesto also 
advocated a land reform program to expropriate the big colons. But when 
North Africa was secure in Allied hands in September, 1943, the “Free” French 
answered the manifesto by throwing its supporters, including two moderate 
Algerian deputies, Ferhat Abbas, author of the Manifesto, and Salah Abdel- 
Khader, into concentration camps and banishing Messali to the edge of the 
Sahara. The sum total of DeGaulle’s wartime reforms consisted of extending 
French citizenship to a select group of Moslems. The moderates, coming forth 
when French officialdom seemed more amiable, had their hands slapped again. 

During the post-war years the nationalist movement emerged under the 
name of Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties (MTLD). Its 
participation in the election farce of 1948 sapped the energy of the cadres of the 
movement, made the movement’s leaders sitting ducks for the French police 
and brought them no closer toward the goal of independence. Parallel to the 
legal activities of the MTLD there grew up in 1947 a para-military group called 
the Special Organization (OS). It was composed of the militant youth of the 
party who foresaw the day when armed struggle would be required in Algeria 
as in so many other colonial areas. Despite the efforts of the French to eliminate 
the group by imprisoning its leaders and destroying arms caches, it survived to 
form the nucleus of the present Army of Liberation. In 1952 growing terrorism 
and tension in Morocco and Tunisia prompted the French to exile Messali to 
France where he is still kept in forced residence. Inspired by events in the 
neighboring countries, the MTLD considered how it could utilize the rising 
feeling for freedom to bring about its own country’s liberation. The leadership 
of the movement was split by internal dissension as to the most effective tactics 
for pushing their struggle forward. The majority of the central committee, led 
by Hocine Lahouel, favored continued participation in local elections and 
parliamentary action while the organization in France, under Messali’s control, 
proposed boycotting the election in favor of more direct means like strikes and 
mass demonstrations. By the mid-summer of 1954, the fight of these two opposing 
factions split the organization. Michael Clark in a dispatch from Tunis printed 
in the N.Y. Times of December 15, 1954, summed up the situation as follows: 
“The MTLD was split. One faction, obedient to Messali Hadj, had undertaken 
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at a meeting at Hornu, Belgium, last July to read the central committee out of 
the party for the crime of ‘deviation’. The committee, led by its chairman, 
Hocine Lahouel, countered in Algiers with a meeting that voted to divest Messali 
Hadj of all authority as leader”. What appears to have occurred following the 
split was a movement by elements of the rank and file to repudiate both factions 
of the leadership and initiate armed resistance at this critical moment in Algerian 
history. A document issued by the Algerian Delegation in Cairo during March, 
1956, describes the origin of this tendency called the Revolutionary Committee 
for Unity and Action (CRUA). 


The third faction grouped itself about a committee calling itself CRUA. This was 
composed of leaders of the Special Organization, and held the following views during 
the crisis: a) Since the conflict was at the executive level, all the executive members, 
including Messali Hadj, were responsible for it. b) The maintenance of party unity was 
to be sought on the level of the membership after clearing up the confusion resulting 
from demagogic campaigns following the chaos of the internal crisis. Consequently, the 
various sections were to cut themselves off from both executive factions—the Central 
Committee and Messali Hadj—and to reorganize themselves in order to undertake 
sincere discussions with democratic safeguards for all members, whatever their faction. 
The CRUA did not recognize the decisions of the followers of the Central Committee 
or of Messali Hadj. c) The best means of solving the internal conflict on the political 
level was to regain the initiative in the anti-colonial struggle and to pass to direct action, 
particularly taking into account North African solidarity. 

The CRUA succeeded in uniting the meiorty of the Algerian nationalists, all of 
whom had been trained for revolution and could only — of preserving party 
unity and of pressing struggle at a time when the necessity of placing the Algerian proc- 
lem on the same level as the Tunisian and Moroccan problems was becoming impera- 
tive. This was the situation of the Algerian nationalist movement on the eve of the 
events of November 1, 1954. 


The Revolt and the Front of National Liberation 


It is now recognized that the audacious attacks in the night of November 1, 
1954, were disciplined raids on military targets initiating armed resistance 
against French colonial rule. As the organized character of the Army of 
Liberation became evident, French contentions that outlaws or Cairo-inspired 
fellaghas were terrorizing the countryside proved untenable. The statement of 
the famed guerrilla organizer, General Orde Wingate, is germane to Algeria. 
“Given a population favorable to penetration, a thousand resolute and well- 
armed men can paralyze for an indefinite period the operations of a hundred 
thousand’. One may add that French collective reprisals, concentration camps, 
mass roundups, napalm bombings and strafings, mass evacuation of villages 
along the borders and in the mountains,* further solidarized the populace behind 
the Liberation Army. For almost two years the French have vainly attempted 
to break the back of the rebellion with superior numbers and NATO equipment. 
Six out of nine French divisions originally placed under the NATO high 
command, with their American-supplied NATO equipment, are now fighting 
in Algeria.1° However, the French have learned to their dismay that the clever 


* Reports of atrocities and outrages against innocent civilians and political prisoners 
by the French police and army, which were sanctioned by the government, have been 
substantiated by numerous independent journalists like Penchenier of Le Monde, by 
the Committee of French Intellectuals against War in North Africa headed by M. David 
Rousset and by the International Commission against Concentration Camps. 

xe American General Grunther, NATO commander, consented, however ‘“‘reluc- 
tantly,” to the withdrawal. He said: “‘Although the sending of French troops to Algeria 
has created a vacuum in Europe, yet it is in the common interest of the security of the 
free world.” Contemporary Issues has consistently held that the “common interest” of 
American-sponsored rearmament is the containment of restive colonial areas and the 
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rebels melt into the rugged mountains when attacked only to swoop down again 
when least expected. Daring assaults have become more sweeping, spreading as 
far west as the Moroccan border. Rebel arms are largely acquired by raiding 
French depots, ambushing convoys or from caches abandoned by the retreating 
Germans and Italians in Tunisia during the last war. Reports have filtered out 
of mutual “trade agreements” between tribes in Oran, a rich agricultural region, 
and tribes in Spanish Morocco, bartering grain for arms. 

The exploits of the guerrillas have made road travel dangerous even by day, 
totally disrupting the French economy. The constant cutting of communication 
lines has closed some towns and cities along the coast of Constantine to all but 
sea traffic for many months. Lacoste admitted that by March, 1956, one fifth 
of all French farms in the department of Contantine (300 out of 1,500) were 
totally destroyed by rebel action. Crops cannot be marketed and harvests are 
burned in the fields or warehouses, impelling many colons, particularly in 
Constantine, to put up their farms and businesses for sale at bargain prices. 
Only Algerians are buying. The Liberation Army claims to control over two 
thirds of the inhabited parts of Northern Algeria, ‘‘administering” the areas and 
collecting taxes from the villagers for the support of the army. Despite the heavy 
toll of life among Algerian civilians due to French collective reprisals (estimated 
by nationalist sources to be as high as 100,000), the revolt has claimed only a 
few hundred victims among French civilians. However, as French repression is 
intensified individual terror and bomb-throwing are bound to increase the 
number. Regarding the reported progress of the revolt, Michael Clark in the 
N.Y. Times of August 3, 1956, informs us that in Algeria “‘an oblique censorship 
is exercised by the French civil and military authorities. They [the French] 
withhold unfavorable information that is not otherwise available to the press. 
In general, rebel activity is reported only when followed by a military operation 
or when testimony of witnesses makes it impossible to hide... the French 
command failed to report recent bombings of native hamlets in the mountains 
near Tablat, and French losses are systematically minimized’’. 1 

Clark concludes that despite the press censorship and Lacoste’s claims to the 
contrary, the nationalist rebellion has not been contained. The situation of the 
French is steadily deteriorating. 


European populations themselves, not ‘“‘defense” against the bogey menace of crisis- 
ridden Russia. For propaganda purposes, the suppression of colonial peoples is not as 
palatable a justification for rearmament as protection against a mighty potential 
aggressor. American liberals who supported rearmament can now find the weapons of 
the “defense” program shielding the French empire in Algeria. 

11 Morale among the troops in Algeria and the French people is so low that although 
Lacoste fears losing engagements with the rebels, he especially fears piling up too many 
French casualties. A Reuters dispatch reports: “Young reservists fired pistols and 
threw a grenade as they swarmed from a troop train near here today in a demonstration 
against being sent to fight in Algeria. The troop train, which left from the Paris area 
Tuesday for Marseilles has been brought to an abrupt stop four times by the soldiers 
pulling the brake cord or disconnecting the coach couplings.” (May 23, 1956.) The 
same day clashes occurred between anti-government demonstrators and the police 
in towns along the French Riviera. In Strassburg soldiers ripped up their barracks when 
they learned they were to be transferred to Algeria. Reflecting this mass sentiment, 
Claude Bourdet, editor of the independent weekly, France-Observateur, wrote editorially 
at the end of March: “One hundred thousand young Frenchmen are threatened with 
being thrown into the ‘dirty war’ in Algeria, with losing the best years of their lives, 
perhaps with being wounded, indeed killed, for a cause that few among them approve, 
in a kind of combat that revolts most of them.” For this Bourdet was arrested and his 
home as well as the homes of members of his newspaper staff were raided by the police. 


French freedom of the press is also being sacrificed in the interest of prosecuting the 
Algerian war. 
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In command of the revolt are the CRUA chiefs and a host of new leaders 
called forth by events from the masses themselves. This is attested to by the 
1955 French Parliamentary Report which states: “The rebel bands avoid direct 
combat, preferring to harass our detachments, lay ambushes, destroy harvests 
and create a general climate of insecurity. They follow precise orders emanating 
from local chiefs, whose identity is generally known and who all seem to belong 
to an organization designated as the CRUA. Relations between this Committee 
and the independent Algerian movements, MTLD and UDMA [Ferhat Abbas’ 
old party] are probable but do not appear to be organic”. At the beginning of 
1955 the CRUA was reorganized into the Front of National Liberation, the 
political arm of the resistance. Its leaders, M. Ben Bella and M. Khider, exiled 
in Cairo, as well as lesser known leaders in Algeria bypassed the old MTLD’s 
sectarianism and factionalism by establishing the anti-colonial struggle on a 
broad basis. A January, 1955, statement from the secretariat of the Front 
declared: “Without surrendering any principle, it [the Front] offers the oppor- 
tunity to all Algerian patriots, from all purely Algerian parties and movements, 
to become integrated in the struggle for liberation, setting aside all other 
considerations”. This call for national unity recognized that the first task was 
the liberation of Algeria from French rule. The Front’s position is further 
elaborated in a resolution of the May, 1955 Front conference which was attended 
by delegates from Algeria, France and Cairo. 


The French government, after its surprise at the events of November 1, 1954, and 
the first wave of blind repression which spared no nationalist, is now oriented towards a 
policy termed intelligent by the promoters of ‘‘neo-colonialism.” In Algeria, the French 
government is trying to promote a new alignment of political tendencies and personali- 
ties on a moderate basis. After such a realignment, the goal of the French government 
would be to have it cut itself off from the armed resistance and then to oppose it. The 
colonialists thus think they can crush the armed resistance and “‘chloroform” the people 
by granting them some unsubstantial reforms. . 

The Front of National Liberation believes that the best answer to this maneuver 
is to be found in the unification of all valid nationalist tendencies in a political struggle 
backing the armed resistance. . .. In the present conditions of the struggle of the Algerian 
people for their independence, the maximum regrouping of the energies of the nation 
can take the shape of general opposition to the French colonialist policy, using efficient 
political means of pressure against colonialism. ... Such means can be united into a 
total attitude of non-cooperation that all Algerians must be brought to. 


In retrospect, it must be acknowledged to the credit of these men of action 
that the resistance breathed new life and fresh spirit into the nationalist movement. 
While the grand chef, Messali, and his organization have been out-distanced by 
events, the Front has absorbed the bulk of the old MTLD members, unquestion- 
ably gaining mass support. Messali still controls the party machinery in France, 
where he retains some following; but, as has happened so often in history, the 
leader is isolated from the culminating events in Algeria itself.1* 

This evaluation is ‘borne out by the contrasting response to protest strikes 
called by both Algerian groups in France and Algeria. The strikes of Algerians 
in France during March and April, 1956, supported by the Messali group (now 
named the Algerian National Movement) achieved more widespread support 
than those during May, 1956, called there by the Front. In Algeria, on the other 
hand, the 24-hour July Sth general strike organized by the Front completely 


12_ Messali and the old MTLD leaders can be compared to the man in the story about 
the French Revolution. This man was seen = violently as he struggled to catch 
own 


up to a running crowd that had just swept the street. When asked why he was 
= -_ a hurry the man replied, “I must catch up with them. Can’t you see, I’m their 
eader!” 
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sealed up Algiers and numerous other towns. This occurred despite the severe 
reprisals threatened by Lacoste against workers and shopkeepers. “‘The strike 
showed that the rebels could at any moment paralyze the Algerian capital”. 
(N.Y. Times, July 6, 1956). There have occurred some isolated instances of 
internecine struggle between a few guerrilla groups in the Kabyle mountains 
owing their allegiance to Messali and the Liberation Army. This has impelled 
a few communities actually to call upon the French for protection. ‘‘Recently, 
the return of Algerian laborers from France in unusually large numbers suggested 
that the Algerian National Movement was trying desperately to strengthen its 
terrorist cells and meager guerrilla activities in the mountains of Kabylia, east 
of Algiers. This maneuver, thought to have the tacit approval of the French 
government, was not lost on the National Liberation Front. It soon became 
apparent that the rival bands were using machine guns to settle their differences’’. 
(N.Y. Times, April 4, 1956.) One would expect that if internecine forays were 
widespread occurrences the French would have given them much publicity in 
order to discredit their main antagonists, the Liberation Front. But this has not 
been the case. Judging from the mass support for the Front’s civil disobedience 
campaign as well as French inability decisively to crush the armed rebellion, it 
appears that the demise of direct French rule in Algeria may not be long in 
coming. 


Incomplete Independence + 


To salvage a remnant of its former North African position from the fray, 
French imperialism is attempting to divide and absorb a nationalist movement 
it cannot destroy. The essence of this “new colonialism” consists of isolating the 
three liberatory struggles, cutting off the nationalist political parties from the 
popular armed resistance forces and using the parties as tools against the 
resistance. In a situation that was almost totally lost for them, the French 
shrewdly offered governmental power to the moderate nationalists in Morocco 
and Tunisia in return for calming the people and disbanding the guerrilla armies. 
Owing to the organic ties between the Front and the Liberation Army as well as 
the intransigent position of the French in Algeria, the Algerian rebels have, 
until now, proven more immune to France’s “independence through inter- 
dependence” hoax than the other North African leaders. The incomplete nature 
of the independence achieved in Morocco and Tunisia because of the acquiescence 
of the nationalist leaders there, can be instructive to the Algerians. 

The primary result of bringing the nationalists to power in Morocco and 
Tunisia was the fragmentation of the North African struggle at a time when 
unification of the three guerrilla armies was a distinct possibility. There can be 
no doubt that the French could have been dealt a decisive blow by this develop- 
ment. Facing armed rebellion everywhere, the French acted swiftly to prevent 
a unified attack on three fronts from destroying every vestige of French control 
in North Africa. At precisely this moment, in April, 1955, the liberals’ idol, M. 
Mendés-France, made his dramatic flight to Tunisia to lay the basis for Habib 
Bourguiba’s triumphal march home, saving the day for French rule and the colons 
when they were too blindly stubborn to save themselves. Clearly in the forefront of 
the unification drive, the Algerian Liberation Front recognized the new French 
tactic as a wedge in North African unity, enabling the French to concentrate on 
Algeria. In its May, 1955, resolutions the Front stated: “North African 
nationalism is passing through a critical and determining period, that of a 
search for unity in the face of a colonialism which has its own North African 
policy. The colonialist concept is found in the attitude of the French govern- 
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ment’s Tunisian negotiations in order to more efficiently repress Algeria’. In 
the autumn of 1955, when the unity talks between the Algerian and Moroccan 
guerrilla forces culminated in the formation of the North African Army of 
National Liberation, the French quickly rectified their blunder of deposing 
Sultan ben Youssef of Morocco. Pushing aside opposition from the colons, they 
shipped ben Youssef home from exile in Madagascar, enthroned him and 
bolstered him with independents and Istiqlal party leaders. With almost the 
vision of a seer, the old Riff warrior, Abdel Krim, who wrote one of the most 
dramatic chapters in Moroccan history, warned the nationalist leaders of the 
consequences of accepting power at this point: “‘‘By this behavior, Moroccan 
political leaders are fighting each other to win personal ambitions of which 
only the French can be the beneficiaries’, He [Krim] accused the French of 
playing a ‘very dangerous game’ to control the whole of North Africa with the 
cooperation of the nationalist leaders. He said the Tunisians were under full 
control of France after having accepted the French-Tunisian agreement. Before 
the agreement... the French had illegal control of the country, but now they 
have the legal right to rule Tunisia. Morocco is now in the way of undergoing 
Tunisia’s fate... By dominating Tunisia and Morocco... France will con- 
centrate its troops, now scattered in the three countries, in Algeria”. (N.Y. Times, 
September 11, 1955.) 

In the subsequent year of intermittent negotiations, the moderate nationalists 
have established their governments and have squeezed out of the French a 
formidable paper independence. In this process both the French and the 
moderates, with their modicum of control over the populace, were pushed by 
the masses from below who are not blind to the unholy alliance between their 
leaders and the French. The moderates asked for more and the French gave 


more lest they lose control over a popular torrent which both fear, giving way to 
“the deluge’. In an admirable description of the situation, Volney D. Hurd, 
chief of the Paris bureau of the Christian Science Monitor, wrote on February 27, 
1956: 


The last reserve France has left in keeping Morocco and Tunisia with any sort of 
links is to agree with the demands of the present dominant elements in those countries— 
namely, the Sultan of Morocco and the Neo-Destour Party in Tunisia. These are rela- 
tively moderate elements which for the moment—but only for the moment—have the 
masses under control. Nationalist extremists in both countries have built up great 
pressure, and these moderate elements, although appearing supreme in power, are 
merely “‘on probation”’ so far as the nationalists are concerned. Should the North African 
negotiators come back from the —— Paris talks with anything less than true inde- 
pendence for their countries—which means the right to conduct their own foreign 
affairs and have their army and police forces—the nationalists almost certainly would 
move against them. It is conceded here [Paris] that in this case the moderates would be 


swept away and extreme nationalist action amounting to virtual revolution would take 
over. 


It is not surprising that the first practical task undertaken by the new regimes 
was disarming the guerrilla forces. This was initiated before evacuation of over 
100,000 French troops still in Morocco and Tunisia or even conclusion of 
withdrawal agreements. Many guerrilla leaders, untutored in international 
subtleties, have refused to lay down their arms and disband. They ask, “If we 
are free, then why are the French soldiers still here?” ““Taieb Zalleg, a [Tunisian] 
guerrilla leader who refused to lay down his arms when Tunisia got recognition 
of its sovereignty from France was hanged in secret yesterday”. (N.Y. Times, 
July 30, 1956.) Many Tunisian nationalists were shocked that a patriot should 
die so ignominiously at the hands of the Tunisian government itself. 

In Morocco, the Sultan has been trying, unsuccessfully, to pacify whole 
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sections of the east where the Moroccan Liberation Army still holds sway. 
Allal el-Fassi, head of the so-called extreme wing of the Istiqlal, promised the 
Sultan in the spring that, ““The Moroccan [Liberation] Army, in answer to the 
Sultan’s appeal will remain on the defensive and will not resume operations 
unless ordered to do so”. (N.Y. Times, April 2, 1956.) Reports indicate the 
guerrilla chiefs are apparently not heeding el-Fassi or the Sultan. “‘. . .Guerrillas 
of the Beni Snassen territory in Eastern Morocco, those in the Atlas mountains 
and on the Sahara frontier do not appear to be committed to integration [into 
the Sultan’s official army] and tension in this area has abated very little. The 
Army of Liberation is in unmolested possession of the mountains that lie 
between Oujda and the coastal plain. More guerrilla elements are in control of 
the mountainous area a few miles southwest of the town. Guerrillas are seen in 
Oujda on liberty wearing khaki uniforms and characteristic knitted caps’’. 
(N.Y. Times, July 6, 1956.) In June open warfare flared along the entire Moroccan- 
Algerian border culminating in the use of aircraft against a Moroccan village 
accused of harboring Algerian rebels. The road leading from Morocco to 
Tindouf in Algeria is so unsafe that civilian convoy drivers insisted on being 
flown out of the town rather than return to Morocco by truck. On July 5th 
Prince Hassan, the Sultan’s “trouble-shooting” son, rushed to Agadir Tissint 
in southwestern Morocco to break up a general strike protesting the presence 
of the French army. To quiet the people he promised that the French would 
leave and the Sultan’s forces would take over the military posts. 

The continued unrest in Morocco and Tunisia is testimony to their unsettled 
status, the incomplete nature of the independence achieved and the bitter 
disappointment of the people with the fruits of that “independence”. Actually, 
the regimes are so dependent upon France that they alone of all the Arab 
countries failed immediately to support Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
company. After waiting two weeks, they came forth with mild, weasel-worded 
statements supporting Egypt. Tunisian government circles openly admitted the 
fear that Nasser’s action, if it remains unchecked, would encourage the extremists 
in their own midst. Without an independent perspective opened up by social 
reform measures and land division, the staggering economic problems in the two 
countries render the leaders completely at the mercy of foreign economic 
pressure.?* 

How pitiful it was to see Bourguiba craw! back to the French two weeks after 
he broke off negotiations in July on the troop evacuation issue. In return for a 
portion of the $45,700,000 in French economic aid voted by the Assembly to 
Morocco and Tunisia, he modified his demands. Extension of aid was made 
contingent by the French on conclusion of the agreements now being negotiated 


—on their terms. The market price for buying up “independent” regimes is 
falling. 


Perspectives for an Independent Algeria 


Recognizing that the primary task is the elimination of French domination, 
the Front of National Liberation has rallied all sections of the Algerian 


_ 13 This year Tunisia’s unemployment figure soared to 400,000 (the total population 
is 3,500,000), prompting Bourguiba to request surplus U.S. wheat to stave off mass” 
starvation. Should France find that imperialism under the new conditions is too expensive 
for meager returns, the United States stands ready to become the new “protector” of 
Morocco and Tunisia. These countries and other small national entities may come to 
realize that independence, no matter how hard won, may simply be the prelude to being 
devoured by a more powerful predator. 
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population to this goal. Mass participation tends to give strong impetus to the 
uncompromising elements in the nationalist movement and helps to determine 
how far it will travel in achieving independence. Playing an important part in 
swelling the floodtide of resistance, loom the ubiquitous pressures of poverty 
and social disorganization. How the Front will cope with these social questions 
will depend greatly on the nature of the independence wrenched from France, 
the extent of the economic power retained by the reactionary colons and the 
mood of the masses, whom the Front has called into action and who may push 
it much further than it has any intention of venturing. 

Undoubtedly of paramount importance in any program to open up an 
independent perspective and ameliorate the conditions of the people will be the 
land question and industrial development. In an interview with the N.Y. Times 
Mohammed Ben Bella gave the following hints of the Front’s social program: 
“The aim of the rebels after liberation from France... is to set up an Algerian 
republic along social democratic lines. He [Ben Bella] added that this did not 
mean its policies would be socialistic but would aim through agrarian reform 
and other measures to wipe out social injustices that existed in Algeria’, An 
article in the Tunis weekly, Action, in April also mentions land reform as part 
of the Front’s program. Expropriation of the huge colon-owned agricultural 
factories on the land could aid in decisively eliminating French control over 
the economy.'* 

This process need not uproot those Europeans, especially small farmers, 
entrepreneurs and workers who would consider an independent Algeria their 
home, wish to become integrated into its life and live in peace and social harmony 
with the Algerian majority. These elements must solidarize themselves with the 
aspirations of the Algerian people thereby enabling them to cast off the role of 
an oppressive minority and play a vital constructive part in Algeria’s future. 

Division of the land is the crying need in Algeria (as in the rest of the colonial 
world) in order to lay the foundation for a diversified agriculture geared to food 
production and home needs. By raising the agrarian population froma subsistence 
level, land division would permit the countryside to serve as an internal market 
for small-scale industry. When the landed peasantry produces a surplus it 
becomes the market for consumer goods, farm implements and eventually farm 
machinery, thereby encouraging industry which, in turn, absorbs surplus 
agricultural laborers. The establishment of an independent peasantry could thus 
provide the basis for economic expansion without resort to the harsh, totalitarian 
state measures which usually accompany this process in the present era. Much 
depends on the leadership of the new country as to the methods taken in this 
development. 

Regarding natural resources needed for industrial advancement, Algeria is 
richly endowed with known mineral wealth straddling both sides of the ill- 
defined Moroccan-Algerian border as well as probable deposits elsewhere. 
These resources could most advantageously and efficiently be developed for the 
benefit of the people by the cooperative efforts of a North African federation. 
The Colomb-Bechar region, 250 miles from the port of Oran, now produces 
coal, iron, lead and manganese ores, primarily for shipment to European markets. 
In this region, both at Djerada on the Moroccan side and Abadla on the Algerian 


« It must be acknowledged that historically the land —- is rarely solved by 
decrees—more often by popular seizures and division of landed estates. In France’s 
own great revolution the jacquerie in the countryside confronted the lawmakers in the 
Assembly with a fait accompli, forcing the sedate bourgeoisie to pass the August 4th 
decrees to liquidate feudal relations. 
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side, extensive coal seams, regular in shape and easily accessible, have been 
unearthed. Estimated reserves in Djerada alone run to 200 million tons. Iron 
deposits, too, are abundant as John K. Cooley relates in an article in the 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune called, “‘Untapped Wealth of the Sahara’. 


Near Imi N Tourza, a mere dot on the largest-scale map of the desert, Berber 
tribesmen have long avoided like the evil eye a large, rocky hill: the word spread that 
djinn, evil spirits created before man, were deflecting the needles of compasses. French 
prospectors investigated. They found no djinn, but instead a solid mass of fifty million 
tons of iron ore surrounded by other deposits totaling twenty million tons, many of 
them close to the surface. Smaller veins lie close to Abadla and there is of course no 
telling how many millions or billions of tons of ore lie buried under the trackless sand 
dunes of the Grand Erg or the stony wastes of the inner desert. 


Iron and coal so close together spell the possibility of a domestic steel industry 
which can be started on a relatively modest scale given the new techniques 
developed recently in Scandinavia. Mention should also be made of the vast 
iron deposits in the Tindouf area, 400 miles to the southwest of Colomb-Bechar. 
However, no rail connection exists as yet to a main center making commercial 
exploitation difficult and expensive. Traces of “black gold”, so abundant in the 
desert regions of the-Middle East, have also been discovered in the heart of the 
central Sahara. “‘Shows or traces of oil have been found, but the main encourag- 
ing sign has been a powerful well of natural gas 400 miles south of here [El 
Golea Oasis] in Salah. The gas is ‘very dry’ and although no certain proof of the 
presence of oil, the two go together often . . .” (N.Y. Herald-Tribune, August 14, 
1955.) On the theme of transforming the inhospitable Sahara into a habitable 
area, John K. Cooley adds the following: 


But the real key to the Sahara’s future remains water. Bores sunken around Abadla 


have revealed large underground reservoirs. The perpetual desert winds have proven 
valuable allies in the struggle with the Sahara here: windmilldriven yo are already 


at work bringing water to the surface. As funds become available, plans call for 
the eventual irrigation of half a million acres in this region, which would yield a plain 


as fertile as California’s Central Valley, and ideal for the production of cereals and 
vegetables. 


In addition to wind as a cheap, unlimited source of power, there is solar 
energy. In the Sahara the horizons of this possibility are endless as the desert 
itself. 

The most promising ingredient in realizing a positive, democratic social 
perspective for Algeria through land reform and industrialization, is the social 
dedication generated by the present struggle both in the leadership and the 
masses. A people that has been called onto the stage of history to play a valiant 
part in its own emancipation will not easily lapse into passivity. The people 
anticipate changes for the better and will expect leaders who have led the 
liberation movement with devotion and self-sacrifice to show the same devotion 
to the interests of the people after independence is achieved. The Front of 
National Liberation can act with audacity, reason and understanding in laying 
the foundations for an Algerian development that is as rational as possible 
within the bourgeois social order. Should it fail to do so, it will have the Algerian 
people to answer to. 


September, 1956. 





Peter Potter’s Domestic Dialogues 


A COMPOSITION ON SUEZ 


cc 

Hutto, Uncle Peter—you are unlucky. All the family are out, only I am 
stuck with an essay—a nasty thing to give to the Lower Sixth, too—‘Give Your 
Impressions of the Suez Canal Crisis’.”’ 

‘“‘Hard lines, Clive—but good for a young Briton’s civic education. You didn’t 
by any chance think of pressing me into service, did you? It’s one thing for your 
master to be satisfied with the steady improvement in your dad’s Latin, but 
quite another to have poor old uncle Potter hauled into the head’s study and...” 

“Really, Uncle Peter, I think these remarks are uncalled for. While you wait 
for the parents’ return, couldn’t I just entertain you with a chat ona contemporary 
problem and, in the process, sort of clear my mind and marshal my facts?” 

“Well, if you put it so nicely, old man, I cannot possibly resist. Now, let’s 
see. No doubt you have planned the thing in your head already. Introduction, 
that would be the Canal’s pre-history, with learned remarks about old Herodotus; 
you will have read all that in the daily papers which are really a mine of 
information on some subjects. And don’t forget to give the thing a cultural 
and artistic touch by mentioning that Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was commissioned for the 
opening of the canal. Now, what have you got down for the main part?” 

“Well, Uncle, I thought I would make two sub-divisions: ‘Nasser’s Grab’ 
and ‘The World’s Reaction’.” 

“Congratulations, Clive me boy, for your clear grasp of the essentials of the 
situation. I’m afraid I can’t wax particularly enthusiastic about your way of 
expression. If you go on clogging your brain with catchwords like ‘Nasser’s 
Grab’, you’ll end up as sub-editor of the ‘Daily Express’, and if that isn’t a fate 
worse than death...” 

**All right Uncle, but I find that a bit tricky, I mean when old Nasser says the 
Canal Company is an Egyptian Company, so why can’t he nationalise it as they 
did with the coal mines and railways over here—I think he has got quite a good 
point. Of course, I suppose he is a dictator, but...” 

“That would not make the company less Egyptian, even if it were true—but 
is it? You see, Clive, on the face of it, President Nasser has just had a 98 % 
majority in a popular referendum, and that should surely shut up Mr. Eden, 
who had less than 48 % support in the country in the elections, and who is now 
justifiably worried about his grip on his own party, to say nothing about the 
country. It doesn’t shut me up, though, and I am not too much impressed by 
98 % in a sham referendum where the compulsory electorate had no alternative— 
not even the purely imaginary choice people flatter themselves to have here 
between two ‘rival’ parties whose sameness in all essentials becomes daily more 
distressingly obvious even to those determined not to see it. In any case, 
countries just struggling out of the semi-colonial status have no tender feelings 
for parliamentary trimmings if these have in the past been abused to hide 
foreign domination, and they tend to prefer a dictator after their own hearts. 
And in the Canal business, the Egyptians stand behind Nasser to a man. Why, 
even members of the old Wafd Party he has suppressed and who now live in 
England as political refugees, write to our papers (those that print them—chiefly 
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the ‘Manchester Guardian’) in support of Nasser’s attitude in the Suez affair, 
You see, the Canal Company has too long been a state within the state, lording 
it over the Egyptians, so it is no wonder that it is not particularly popular. In 
fact, Nasser played a trump card when he attacked the Canal Company, for 
nobody in Egypt can now stand up against him without appearing to support 
the Company and thus signing his political death warrant.” 

“Oh, Uncle, do you mean to say it was internal politics that prompted 
Nasser? I never thought of that.” 

“Think of it now, Clive. What do you know about Nasser’s rise to power?” 

“Well, he came to the front in that group of officers who kicked out King 
Farouk in °54 because people in Egypt were fed up with his gambling and so 
on, didn’t he?” 

“Quite right, my boy—particularly if in the ‘and so on’ you include the fact 
that Farouk was just a puppet of British domination. And, as this has brought 
us to world politics, we may also recall that the group of officers had the 
support—I mean, of course, the highly moral, democratic, republican and 
anti-colonial support—of the American ambassador.” 

“Do you mean the Yanks are behind the whole business?” 

“The hand of the United States government, as I prefer to put it, can easily 
be discerned behind practically every event which thwarts the plans of the 
British Empire. You need only think of the endeavour to make British oil 
supplies independent of dollar oil, and the curious happenings in Persia, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and now Egypt which always made that impossible.” 

*‘What, Moussadek with his tears...” 

“Quite so, and Glubb Pasha being chucked out—there is always the pattern 
of a popular striving for national independence with an admixture of the 
U.S. ambassador and some visiting American oil magnates giving it a slant to 
the detriment of British oil plans—and of the fight for true national independence. 
The Egyptian people, too, only managed to exchange a British puppet for an 
American one. You may remember that Neguib, the original leader of the revolt 
against Farouk, lost the presidency although the Egyptians have much more 
love for him than for Nasser or anybody else. Obviously, he did not want to 
play the American game, so he had to make room for one who did. After all, 
the American government, while virtuously innocent of colonialism (only a 
cad would mention Puerto Rico), yet runs most states of Central and South 
America by the device of periodical military revolutions which exchange worn-out 
American agents for fresh ones. And remember that Nasser is said to be a very 
keen student of world politics, so he is bound to know that just as well as I do. 
And somehow it looks as if he did not like the idea of being made ex-president. 
So, when the Eisenhower administration had to throw some foreign loans to 
the Congressional wolves and included Nasser’s prospective achievement, the 
Assuan High Dam, in the hecatomb, the Egyptian president determined to show 
them that he was not quite so easy to be got rid of.” 

‘“Well, I can see that old Nasser found himself in a proper cleft stick, Uncle— 
but surely he ought not to have broken international treaties, and endangered 
the peace of the world, just in order to keep his post!” 

*‘Admirably said, Clive, he ought not to have done—nor, by the way, ought 
anybody else—but just look at your facts which, I understand, you intend to 
marshal in the course of this conversation—has he really done anything of the 
kind? What Nasser has done was to nationalize a company, and to promise 
compensation to the shareholders. The company was Egyptian, as is quite 
clearly said in the much-quoted 1888 convention, in spite of applying French 
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law to relations among shareholders; it had international obligations; but 
Nasser has affirmed his intention of observing those.” 

‘Are you pulling my leg, Uncle Peter? You are talking like Nasser’s solicitor! 
And I’ve heard you running down nationalisation like ballyhoo; also, how can 
we trust Nasser’s promises? How can an international waterway be left in the 
hands of one government?” 

“Hold your horses, Clive,—one thing at a time! Nationalisation is a swindle 
when, in industrial countries like Britain, it is proposed as a remedy for the ills 
of the capitalist system which it cannot cure. But in a semi-colonial country it 
is no mere euphemism for statification; it has a real meaning—in the case of 
Egypt that of Egyptianising something formerly foreign-owned; as such, it is 
a step on the road to the legitimate demands of the Egyptian people—only one 
step, but a valid one. As to trusting governments, I never trust any government. 
New ones like Nasser’s may have fewer broken promises to their discredit than 
the longer-established ones who now talk so piously; but they are only too 
obviously bent on aping their betters in this as in everything else. As to the 
control of the Canal, practically all narrow international waterways are controlled 
by one government, and if, as in the case of the Panama Canal, that happens 
not to be the indigenous one, I cannot see that that makes things any better. 
Also I hope you, like all right-thinking people, are devoted to upholding the 
1888 convention—and that stipulates quite clearly that, in 1968, the Canal is 
to be owned and controlled exclusively by the government of Egypt. Well, if 
that is to come about a few years sooner, I cannot see that that makes any 
difference beyond the profits the Canal Company could have made during 
these years.” 

“But surely Egypt could close the Canal in case of war to anybody they did 
not like?” 

“In breach of the holy 1888 convention, but always aping their betters. Don’t 
forget that the British government was in control during both world wars, yet 
German ships did not frequent the Canal then. And as to Israeli ships, they 
could not go through the Canal when not only the Canal company was in charge, 
but even the British troups were still in the Canal zone; but there was then no 
outcry, no indignation and no threats to world peace.” 

“Then does that mean that all the blather about the nationalisation of the 
Canal Company was only a cover for something else?” 

*You’ve put it admirably, Clive—every word in the whole affair is only a 
sham, covering something else—that’s why it is so characteristic of contemporary 
world politics. Nasser, who gets the credit in one part of the world and the 
blame in the other, did not start the thing at all, but the American administration 
which refused the promised loans for the High Dam; let’s not overlook, in 
passing, that only the smaller part of the funds was promised by the U.S. 
government, the larger by the International Bank and by the British government 
—but when the Washington government withdrew the tail, the dog disappeared 
as completely as the alleged independence of the other subscribers of capital. 
Then Nasser seized the Canal, not in order to build the dam out of its funds —it 
was obvious that there were not enough funds to spare—but in order to save 
for himself the job of American puppet masquerading as the leader of the people 
towards independence. Then the British and French governments flew in a rage, 
not because of the holiness of treaties, not even so much because of the Suez 
shares they and their nationals possess, but because both governments, having 
had to sustain some kicks in colonial matters, felt the urge to show themselves 
‘strong’ so as not to be out-heroded by their rivals for office. They rattled their 
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sabres mightily, like outraged citizens who throw themselves bodily upon their 
adversaries, but not before they have made sure that well-meaning friends are 
at hand to restrain them. And sure enough, such friends there were in plenty. 
Firstly, the Eisenhower administration who, having started the whole shindy, 
are now burning to pose as saviours of world peace for the election. Secondly, 
there is the Kremlin, always eager to defend the independence of more and 
more small nations, although they have already deployed a lot of their tanks 
round Poznan for the purpose. So, even without counting Mr. Nehru’s 
professional ‘good offices’, there was little danger that the guns of Eden and 
Mollet might go off.” 

“But surely that is a rotten thing to do, sending warships and calling up 
reservists just to show off! Why, they messed up our whole school when they 
called up our one and only science master! Serve them right that they made 
fools of themselves before the world, and that they have trouble with their 
reservists into the bargain!” 

“Quite right—the British reservists, called away from homes and jobs to kick 
their heels and polish their buttons in an army camp, won’t be very pleased when 
they realise that there never was a question of their services being needed, that 
they were torn out of their civilian lives merely as a gesture to impress—not 
Colonel Nasser who sees through the bluff, but Captain Waterhouse, the rebel 
Conservative who can’t very well let on that he does. The Sudanese who walked 
off that army transport ship in Benghazi were much quicker than the free-born 
Britishers in telling Sir Anthony Eden to blow his own war-trumpet without 
them. In general—and I am sure that is one positive result—the whole affair 
has not exactly redounded to the credit of the white man: The empty threats 
of the British and French governments—the fact that Nasser with his despised 
Egyptians runs the canal like clock work without the Sahib pilots who found it 
beneath their dignity to serve under him.” 

“But surely the reduced canal traffic made it much easier for old Nasser, 
didn’t it?” 

*‘Without a doubt—and thus the generous American offer to supply oil from 
the States to replace Middle East oil, helped Nasser quite a bit. The joyous 
acceptance, and following disillusionment when it turned out that the American 
generosity would once more have to be paid for in dollars, was another pin 
into the balloon of the White man’s prestige in Asia and Africa. So was the 
crass stupidity of the original plan of the ‘User’s Association’ which boiled 
down to ignoring geography and pretending that the canal was not in Egypt; 
and even the freezing of Egyptian Sterling proved a boomerang when it showed 
that mere Egyptians, with the help of other non-white nations, could manage 
even the mysteries of finance without the help of the City of London which may 
lose quite a bit of business permanently.” 

“But what is the whole affair to end in?” 

“That, to coin a phrase, depends on what you mean by ‘the whole affair’. 
If you mean the crazy structure of present-day world politics in general, that 
will end either in the peoples of the world realising that the greatest danger to 
them comes from the actions of their own governments, and putting these in 
their place, or in the said governments blowing up the whole planet in order to 
preserve world peace—whichever happens the earlier. But if you mean the 
so-called Suez crisis in particular, that seems to move in the direction of the 
Satyr’s play following the drama.” 

“Are you thinking of the debate in the United Nations?” 

“That is more of a farce, but it fits in quite well with the general masquerade; 
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for the ‘United’ Nations is the great idea launched in the palmy days of the 
Atlantic Charter, the organisation of world unity for the good of mankind. 
It was organised on the principle of the veto and thus bound to become an 
organisation for world disunity, but behind the speeches, it shows the wonderful 
East-West collaboration for the bad of mankind. However, since the Suez 
Canal started with the opera, ‘Aida’, it seems more likely to be followed by 
musical comedy, something on the lines of ‘Fledermaus’ where everybody wears 
a mask and poses as something he isn’t—I only wish it were as amusing as that 
famous operetta!” 


A Letter By Way of a Postscript 
Dear Editors, 


I sent you my little dialogue on October 14th. In the meantime, the British and French 
governments, by embarking upon their notorious “‘police action”, have falsified my 
assumption that the guns would not go off. Should I therefore withdraw my contribution? 
I prefer to let it stand as it is. Very well, I did not foresee this particular act; but did 
I not expect all sorts of madness from all governments, including the blowing up of 
our planet? And if the democratic bombs dropped on Egypt gave the gangsters in the 
Kremlin the signal for their bloody —_ action” in Hungary (which, to all appear- 
ances, they dared not start before), this fits in only too well with my “East-West collabora- 
tion for the bad of mankind”. 

As in everything else, the partners are worthy of each other in their hypocrisy. If 
the Kremlin dares to speak of defending the revolution when crushing the spontaneous 
uprising of an entire ple, this is no graver insult to our intelligence than Anglo- 
French protestations about saving the peace in the Middle East, keeping the Suez Canal 
open to traffic and safeguarding oil supplies to Europe when actually they are making 
the Middle East a theatre of war, cause the blocking of the Canal and cut themselves 
off from Arabian oil. 

What I consider the real season for the Anglo-French action is already adumbrated 
in my allusion to the colonial set-backs suffered lately by both countries. I need only 
add that, behind the internal rivalries I mentioned, there was the wish on the part of © 
the colonial pressure groups to uphold their tottering empires by treating the independ- 
ence of Egypt in the way their Russian colleagues do the independence of Hungary. 

And as regards the United Nations, that yoke of big-power domination imposed 
upon the neck of mankind and camouflaged with the tatters of the Atlantic Charter 
promises, the picture I gave before the event in my dialogue is truer to life than the 
dangerous illusions which bedevil and vitiate most of the established opposition to the 
“police action”. In particular, the noisy but calculatedly ineffectual opposition of the 
Labour Party, crowned by the Trade Union wing nipping in the bud all attempts at 
strike action and thereby once more deserving congratulations for their “‘statesmanship”’, 
has been a further proof that there are no differences in essentials between the parties 
posing as rivals for power. 

Yours, 
10th November 1956. Peter Potter 
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CYPRUS, A CRITICAL SURVEY * 


1. The situation in Cyprus 


FTER a year devoted to “maintaining law and order’’, British rule over Cyprus 
can indeed be hailed as a model of comprehensive suppression. The systematic 
unfolding of the process, proceeding measure by measure and backed by the 
full force of tradition—and the tradition of force—has the incongruous merit 
of leaving few members of the public in any doubt as to the nature of British 
colonial government; though the “‘whys and wherefores” are more complex 
and require elucidation, the “how” is apparent to all. Little or no trouble has 
been taken to disguise or conceal the acts of “‘punitive justice”, as they have 
been referred to, against a people whose “‘crime”’ is to aspire to self-determination. 
Almost defiantly, the Government openly proceeds with its approved policy 
of repression, barely bothering to assume its usual high moral tone the while 
effecting the violation of those “inviolable” human rights so much talked about 
among the United Nations. Nowhere has the situation been more expeditiously 
“settled” than here—as an old lion, somewhat weakened by former bloody 
encounters, leaps savagely on a small victim with the full weight of its power 
to make, as it were, a good example for others. The 400,000 Greek Cypriots 
have thus experienced the so to speak “‘peaceful application” of nearly every 
tule in the book of military and political despotism, short of outright massacre, 
against which they appear unmistakably as pitiful victims. In the light of the 
“balance of forces” the spectacle would be almost absurd were it not so fac- 
tually grim. 

The present pattern of British rule can best be seen in the statement of the 
Emergency Regulations, brought into force on Nov. 26th last year. 

The recent deterioration of the situation in Cyprus ... has compelled the Governor, 
Sir John Harding, to resort to draconic measures to maintain public order and safeguard 
the normal [!] f life of the —, ... It now becomes an offence for which the death 
penalty may be imposed to carry rms or any explosive substance and sentences 


of life imprisonment may follow acts of sabotage such as interference with communica- 
tions, power lines, or water supplies. 

It also becomes an offence to declare a strike that is unconnected with a trade dispute. 
All assemblies, with the exception of cinema and theatre audiences and religious services 
are banned. This has already resulted in the cancellation of the Nicosia race meeting [!], 
today. Other offences punishable with long terms of imprisonment are the wearing of 
uniform to which the bearer is not entitled; ony attempt to seduce Government officials 
from their duty; unlawful drilling; and the sheltering of any persons engaged in activity 
prejudicial to the public safety. Males under 18 who are convicted under existing regula- 
tions may be whipped. 

Collective punishment may be inflicted on the inhabitants of an area by the levying 
of a fine, closing of shops, confiscation of property, and the closing of all or any dwelling- 
house, The Governor has power to stop the ringing of church bells or the display of 
flags, and when circumstances require may restrict the movement of persons, deport 
persons, censor mail and postal packets, and control telephonic communications. 

(The Times, Nov. 28th 1955) 


_ * The greater part of this article was completed by April, 1956, and the documentation 
is consequently not taken beyond that date in any detail. The principal arguments 
drawn from the earlier period nevertheless still hold, in the author’s view, for the 
present development. 


All interpolations in square brackets are made by the author. 
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Far from remaining a dead letter on the Statute Books, every item of these 
regulations—and others already in force previously—has been applied with 
consistent thoroughness. The applications range from those patently unjust, 
such as collective punishment, to those no less unjust for being patently absurd. 
Among the latter falls, for instance, the sentencing of a 76-year-old half-blind 
priest to a fine of £100 or one year’s imprisonment, for having in his possession 
a Browning revolver and “‘two unserviceable cartridges” (The Times, March 28th 
1956)—all are equal before the law!—while the truly fantastic measures taken 
against the children of the island might well inspire a bitterly ironic satire on 
British “paternalism”. Reports of police, military and political action against 
children from the ages of 6 to 17 amount in themselves to an ample indictment 
of British methods and purposes. It is a curious reflection on the state of liberal 
conscience that, to the writer’s knowledge, no public protest has been voiced 
against the practices of baton charges, tear gas dispersals, etc., by “‘civilised” 
British opinion; nor has the wholesale closing of schools, reminiscent of Hitlerian 
methods in other occupied countries, been even “deplored”, for example, in 
Parliament! Doubtless, it is considered that the children will be better “educated” 
and instructed in the superiority of the British way of life by “disciplinary action” 
such as that illustrated in the following examples, in which the “‘deterioration 
of the situation” prior to the declaration of the Emergency is indeed apparent. 

Peace and order returned to Cyprus today after yesterday’s general strike and disorders 
in various towns by groups of youths, including schoolboys, who were shown by British 
troops that henceforward they must expect rough treatment if they defy the authorities. 

Baton blows and tear gas shells were sufficient to quell their ardour for demonstrating 
for the union of Cyprus and Greece, and it was not necessary to fire a single bullet [!] 
throughout the day, with the result that nobody was killed [indeed!] and the only 
casualties were some youths suffering from baton blows and half a dozen police and 
soldiers hit by stones thrown at them from a safe distance, none of which inflicted 
serious injury. (The Times, Oct. 1st, 1955) 

Police and troops armed with batons and using tear gas dispersed a crowd of about 
500 demonstrators, mostly children, at Famagusta today during a one-hour strike |zot 
“truancy” any-more—emphasis added—C.E.] called in protest against the continuation 
of the dusk to dawn curfew which has been in force since last Thursday and is to continue 
till the end of the month. (The Times, Oct. 26th, 1955) 

Post-emergency saw many more such incidents aggravated by the introduction 
of arrest, perhaps made on the strength of a law published on Nov. 24th that 
made punishable by two years imprisonment and/or a fine of £100 the carrying 
of ‘“‘offensive weapons such as stones”. 

Hundreds of secondary-school pupils again demonstrated in Nicosia streets_ for 
several hours today. They threw stones at security forces called out to disperse them. 
Tear gas was used to break up the demonstration and 35 arrests were made. 

(The Observer, Dec. 11th, 1955) 

Meanwhile, the formula for regulating the “disorder” by even greater disorder 
had dropped from the mouth of the Governor, with a note of “more in sorrow 
than in anger’, as follows: 

The high school [at Lefkoniko in this case] was being conducted in an inefficient 
manner subversive to good government and social order, and would be closed until 
further notice. (The Times, Dec. 5th, 1955) 


By Feb. 6th: 


...Of the 35 Greek secondary schools in Cyprus 15 are now closed because of 
indiscipline among the pupils. (The Times, Feb. 7th, 1956) ! 


1 The fact that several of the secondary schools were closed “‘voluntarily” by the 
school committees who are officially responsible for them and who are for the most 
part materially involved with the Government, does not alter the decisive lead given 
in this connection by the Government as such. 
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On Feb. 9th, 1956, the Times published the following gem: 


Elementary school children broke pictures of the Royal Family UY, tore down Union 
Jacks [!] and shouted anti-British slogans in Famagusta and Limassol today as disorders 
[!] spread among the six-to-eleven age group [!!]. Four elementary schools in Famagusta, 
with a total of 1,000 pupils, one in Limassol, and several others in Cyprus villages where 
Greek flags had been illegally hoisted were closed by Government order. 


On Feb. 24th, the Government clarified its view of the relative importances 
of things, as follows: 

It [a statement] says that headmasters of schools have been instructed that so long as 
a foreign flag flies over an elementary school building, classes should be discontinued 
and the children sent home. Immediately the flag is removed classes may be resumed. 

The same report informs us that “There are 150 schools closed at present 
in Cyprus, involving some 25,000 children”. By the end of March, it was estimated 
that altogether nearly 60,000 children had been without education for the last 
three months. Bearing in mind that the figure of the combined elementary and 
secondary school population excluding Turkish pupils is about 72,000, it will be 
seen that five-sixths of the children are affected. Indeed a striking result of 
maintaining law and order! 

That children figure as largely as they do in the reported events is, of course, 
of further significance in other connections which will be examined later. Let us 
now turn to the treatment meted out to the rest of the population. In order 
to appreciate properly the Press reports, we may conveniently utilise the distinc- 
tion between “people” and “terrorists”, propounded amongst others by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, for example, when, addressing the House of Commons on 
March 14th, 1956, he said: ““We have to see, in the critical situation in the 


world to-day, that terrorism is defeated and that people are allowed once 
more [!] in Cyprus to speak and think for themselves.” The distinction is empha- 
sized in a report from the Times correspondent in Cyprus, dated April Ist, 
1956. 


Precisely a year ago, a very limited number of Greek Cypriots decided that the only 
way to attain the union of Cyprus with Greece was by methods of violence and terrorism, 
and the underground movement E.O.K.A. erupted into action with an attempt to blow 
up the Cyprus broadcasting station. Since that April day the terrorists have brought 
death to 25 British servicemen, 8 police, and over a score of Cypriot civilians, while 
many people have been wounded by shots or bombs. Simultaneously a reign of fear and 
intimidation over the population has been established by what is still infinitesimal 
section of the people, for the active E.O.K.A. terrorists in Cyprus still certainly number 
fewer than 500, though they now have the passive support, if not approval, of man; 
thousands of Greek Cypriots. Many of these are terrified of denouncing “patriots” 
to the authorities for fear of reprisals, but many others, mainly youths between 15 and 
25, undoubtedly tacitly sympathise with E.O.K.A. as a movement which could eventually 
bring “liberation” to Cyprus. 


That the target of British policy was primarily the elimination of this violent 
minority, clearly distinct from the majority, had been announced by Sir John 
Harding in his New Year message of January, 1956: “I warn E.O.K.A. here 
and now that their days are numbered, and the net slowly but surely closing 
around them. No matter what temporary successes they may gain by murder, 
raid, or ambush, they, and their organisation will be destroyed. I believe that 
99 per cent of the population of Cyprus are longing for this sorry state of affairs 
to be brought to an end.” In addition, we may bear in mind the statement 
made as early as July, 1955, by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, 
to a Press Conference, that “it should be remembered that retaliatory action 
by the Cyprus authorities was against terrorism itself and not against the desire 
for Enosis” (The Times, July 11th, 1955). 
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Thus acquainted with the official attitude towards the population, we can 
without more ado investigate the official actions undertaken against them, 
without as yet needing to examine the general British intentions as such with 
regard to Cyprus. The decisive features of the security measures enforced can 
already be seen in the statement of the Emergency regulations, and centre in 
the powers to inflict mass punishment. Contained in this is, self-evidently, the 
suspension of all rights pertaining to the individual as such, both as they refer 
to the inviolability of the person, the possession of property, freedom of speech, 
movement, association, etc., and as they uphold individual responsibility, that 
is, the right not to be held in custody without being charged with specific actions, 
the right to be tried, and, not least, under British law to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. All such “rights” have become for the Greek Cypriots null 
and void in the “democratic” drive against terrorism.? 

Nor was it only with the Emergency that such a state of affairs came into being. 
Laws enacted by Order-in-Council (the hall-mark of British rule in Cyprus for 
many decades) had, in the six months before the Emergency, for example, 
granted extensions to Government power in every direction. Despite the clearly- 
limited scope of the terrorism, which will later be discussed, but which has 
already been shown to be recognised by the British, certain decrees in particular 
prepared the way for the regimentation of the total population, namely, the 
Curfew Law of May 2nd, giving powers to impose a curfew at any time, with 
penalties for its breach; the Detention of Persons Law, of July 15th, authorising 
detention on suspicion and without trial; and the extension of police powers of 
search, published on July 21st. These laws did not fail to be applied immediately, 
as an abundance of examples can testify. A few of them will tell their own story. 

(1) Thirty-one men, including clerks, students, shepherds, and grocers, were arrested 
under the detention law early this morning, according to an official statement. The 
arrests follow the imposition of a curfew on Agros, a village 55 miles from Nicosia, 
where eight men, including members of the village committee, were detained in a joint 
operation involving police and troops. Among the detainees is the operator of the 
power station, so the village is without power and light. The villagers complain that 
they are unable to irrigate the fields at night. The number now under detention, mostly 
in Nicosia prison, is 57. Action was taken in view of the villagers’ failure to co-operate 
[!] in finding those responsible for a recent attack on the police station and an attempt 
on the life of the station sergeant. (The Times, Aug. 19th 1955) 

(For this same action, however, a slightly different reason—a truly Dickensian 
one—was given four days later: ““The village was punished for its anti-Govern- 
ment attitude [!]. The incidents which prompted this action included the poisoning 
of a police-constable’s horse, the firing of shots at the station sergeant, and the 
unwillingness [!] of the inhabitants to volunteer for duty as special constables’). 

(2) Twelve hundred men of the 45th Commando and other troops, with 60 police- 
man, at dawn today raided four villages in the Famagusta area for concealed weapons 
and hidden terrorists, but found nothing more incriminating [!] than a few rounds of 
shot-gun ammunition. The villages are in an area where two weeks ago a curfew was 
imposed for four days after terrorists had attacked the police station at Paraminli and 
stolen rifles and ammunition. 

The Commandos were brought by road late last night from their camp at Aghirda, 
near Kyrenia, to Famagusta, where they boarded a landing craft which took them on 
a short sea trip to a beach near the village of Xylophagon. They landed there at 4 a.m., 
and entered the sleeping village of Liopetra. The inhabitants, taken completely by 
surprise, were awakened and had their homes thoroughly searched, Royal Engineers 
using mine-detectors in the gardens. Simultaneously, the village of Sotira was“ raided” 
by the Royal Inniskillings, and the village of Xylophagon by the Green Howards. 
These troops had come from the north in a converging movement to meet the Comman- 


* The erstwhile “privilege” relating to the searching of women has been due merely 
to the absence of trained female searchers—a practical deficiency soon to be remedied. 
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dos, holding up [!] everyone they encountered on the way, including villagers going to 
work on donkeys. About 200 men were taken for interrogation to a barbed-wire compound 
where headquarters had been set up. Six men were detained, three for ringing the church 
bells, two for trying to break the curfew, and one for possessing [!] an E.O.K.A. leaflet. 
The Mukhtar of the village of Liopetra refused to have E.O.K.A. slogans on the walls 


removed, and said that the army must do the job. Women at Liopetra were searched 
by two Turkish girls. 


The thoroughness of the search can be gauged by the fact that a commando was 
lowered on a rope into a deep well to see if anything was hidden in it. Just after 11 
o’clock the operation was over, the forces withdrew and normality returned [!] to the 
villages. No opposition had been encountered. (The Times, Sept. 16th, 1955) 


(3) The curfew imposed on Famagusta after two outrages last night continued till 
noon today when it was lifted for five hours to enable citizens to shop. It was then 
reimposed till dawn tomorrow, and it is officially stated that the curfew will be enforced 
daily from 5 p.m. to 5 a.m. until Oct. 31st. [e.g., ten days]. The streets of the town, 
which has about 25,000 inhabitants, are completely deserted as nobody is allowed 
to leave home while the police troops are searching various buildings. Schools, shops, 
and factories are closed and work ceased on seven ships lying in port. The only exception 
to the curfew was in the “old town” which is surrounded by walls of the sixteenth 
century fortress and is inhabited entirely by Turkish Cypriots [mere “‘nationality” then 
is sufficient cause for suspicion or freedom from suspicion!). 

(The Times, Oct. 22nd, 1955) 

By October 27th, one month after Sir John Harding had become the military 
Governor of the island, Mr. Lennox-Boyd could inform Parliament that “in 
the last three months 17 Cypriots had been sentenced to imprisonment for 
offences such as unlawful assembly or riot, unlawful possession of ammunition 
or explosives, and incitement of the police to sedition. In addition, about 100 
persons had been detained under the Detention of Persons Law”. Five days 
after this statement a further new special court was set up to deal with all cases 
of political offences summarily, “since the Cyprus courts are over-burdened 
with political cases.” (The Times, Nov. 3rd, 1955) 

With the declaration of the state of Emergency matters took a turn for the 
worse. Searchings, questionings, arrests, became so general that they began to 
appear as normal features of that state of “law and order” which is to be restored. 
The ceaseless repetition of such acts tends to produce a blunting of the democratic 
sensibilities of Press reporters, for example, who begin to treat such news as 
being of the same order of natural phenomena as the weather, and report both 
in the same bored way. Certain “new” actions, however, appear in a grosser 
light, and are consequently reported with a suggestion of faint dismay, on the 
one hand, while anxious attempts are made to discover the “justifying circum- 
stance” on the other. Of such actions, surely the most blatant have been and 
are those imposing collective punishment. The first reported instance came on 
Dec. 4th, when Sir John Harding personally informed the elders of the village 
of Lefkoniko that a collective fine of £2,000 would be imposed on the adult 
males of the village, as a sequel to the burning down of a small post office by 
a “gang of schoolboys”. To celebrate the Governor’s visit, no doubt, a curfew 
was also imposed that night. The account of the collection of the fine two days 
later bears reporting for the dry British efficiency with which it was carried out: 

Over 1,000 males, including shepherds, farmers, shopkeepers, school-teachers, mer- 
chants, and property-owners, were collected from their homes in police vans and brought 
to the police station, where officials and clerks seated at trestle tables received the 
amount due from each man or woman [It is not clear how the women came into it] 
which was assessed on the basis of last year’s school tax, and which ranged from four 
or five shillings to as much as £35 in the case of the owner of a petrol station. As soon 
as the fine had been paid the officials handed over a receipt and a curfew pass, and 


the recipient was permitted to walk home, but was told that the curfew will continue 
until the last penny of the fine has been paid, which will probably be tomorrow. 


(The Times, Dec. 7th, 1955) 
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Yet, while these precedents were being established, total control over the 
population at large could not be asserted too aggressively; for one thing, a 
sufficient base of police and troops still had to be built up, and, moreover, 
negotiations between the British Government and Archbishop Makarios were 
still going on, offering to the world the fair face of “diplomacy” which it would 
have been indecent to mar by too open a resort to force. By the end of January 
the resources at any rate had been gathered. 


With nearly 20,000 troops now available for operations in an area about half the 
size of Wales, the military resources at the disposal of the Governor of Cyprus, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Harding, can be considered adequate. But because of the basic 
unsuitability of troops for many of the tasks that should more properly fall on civilian 
police and intelligence forces, the general security of the island is less satisfactory than 
the military strength suggests. Nevertheless [!] there are now visible the outward signs 
of determination to reimpose a control that seemed, nine months ago, to have been 
tacitly abandoned. ... The police force until recently was small, and its Special Branch 
and intelligence organization were almost non-existent. During the past three months, 
the Cyprus authorities have virtually been able to draw on a blank cheque to improve 
this position. The local strength of the force is being doubled as fast as training facilities 
permit ... and full-time auxiliary police and part-time — constables have been 
enrolled. ... Also, the island’s complement of British police officers has been greatly 
increased by the appointment of career officers from other parts of the Commonwealth 
and by the engagement on contract of experienced police officers from Kenya, Malaya, 
and elsewhere.3 Police dogs, with their experienced ‘“‘handlers”, have already been 
brought from Britain and have already done good work in nosing out wanted individuals 
and hidden arms. Special police riot squads are being trained for disposal throughout 
the island. Within a foreseeable period all that can be done quickly to strengthen the 
police will have been done. (The Times, Jan. 30th, 1956) 


Thus the instrument was prepared and ready for use, and as soon as the 
negotiations were ended, the relative lull was over: the new chapter in the 
application of force opened sharply on March 10th with the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios and his associates, accompanied by the immediate im- 
position of censorship on internal telegrams and telegraphic and telephonic 
communication with Greece.* The record of these men is, again, irrelevant to 
the character of such acts of deportation, which are, in any circumstances, 
violation of human rights—justly condemned as such when practised by the 
Nazis, Russia, etc., and no less violation when practised by the British. The 
opprobrium surrounding its application in this instance has not left untarnished 
the apparently otherwise shining characters of those responsible for the order 
who have had to face—quite unabashed, it may be added—some small slings 
and arrows on the subject from amongst their supporters as well as rivals. 


* The mention of these servants of the Crown and the homes of their “experience” 
provides a suitable frame for a brief characterization of Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, 
the present Governor of Cyprus. He is, we are informed, ‘‘one of the ablest soldiers 
of our time, and possessing other qualities, such as a long familiarity with Mediterra- 
nean affairs, and a capacity for getting on well with foreigners...” (a notable char- 
acteristic of British administrators in “trouble spots” !) Due for release from the post 
of C.I.G.S. in December, 1955, his “‘original intention was to retire and take up farm- 
ing [!]. ... His new appointment . .. is one which his sense of duty has clearly compelled 
him to accept because of its strategic importance to Britain, the Middle East, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation.” Notwithstanding this commendable interest in 
politics he is, in an unfortunate formulation in The Times, ‘‘on political issues ... 
naturally setting out with an open mind...” Well, the Cypriots have since had ample 
opportunity to evaluate the ‘open mind’ for what it is worth—namely, the ‘barbed-wire’ 
mentality that obliterates distinctions between civilian and military, between self- 
protection and repression—which produces actions well in keeping with the ‘distinguish- 
ed military record’ of Sir John, which has included service in both world wars, and, 
also to the point, posts of Commander-in-Chief in the Far East and Germany. 


* To be noted is the appointment as functionary of Mr. Laurence Durrell—poet- 
turned-censor. 
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The fait accompli, however, opened the door to sweeping operations, which, as 
has been said, can leave no-one in any doubt over British methods and which, 
indeed, are admirably summed up in the already cited words of The Times 
Special Correspondent—speaking for his part of the terrorists—as, namely, “‘a 
reign of fear and intimidation over the population”. The following examples 
are in this connection rich in details. 


1. The measures taken to stamp out terrorism [!] had their first full-scale impact 
on the people [!] of Nicosia today. Early this morning the Ist Battalion, The Parachute 
Brigade, entered the area, which had been cordoned off since early yesterday when a 
British police sergeant was shot dead by gunmen. ....Dannert wire was stretched 
across the entrances, which were guarded by sentries of the 1st Battalion, the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, who were also posted on roofs and at the corners of the many 
narrow and now deserted alleys that cut this way and that through this old part of the 
town. Meanwhile the Parachute Battalion began a systematic search of every house in 
the area and as this measures perhaps a quarter of a square mile and has about 4,000 
inhabitants ... the search has gone on all day. Several arrests were made.... 

(The Times, March 16th, 1956) 


2. The unhappy process of restoring law and order by punitive justice [!] which has 
now begun in Cyprus was carried steadily forward today. Mr. Clemens, district com- 
missioner in Nicosia, issued with the Governor’s consent an order for the evacuation 
of 10 families from shops in that district of the city which has been cordoned off and 
under curfew for the past three days. The district in which the inhabitants are still 
confined to their houses, and have been since Wednesday morning, is undoubtedly 
the worst for violent incidents in the area. The inhabitants have given no information 
to help the Government [!]. They were yesterday provided with the ee to give 
information in sealed envelopes, but out of some 400 envelopes distributed about 150 
were returned without information, although 35 of these said that they regretted they 
could give none [!]. The Government is now in effect exerting pressure by collective 
punishment to discourage support for the terrorists in the hope that this will make it 
easier for the Government to obtain information against the terrorists in future. It 
looks as though the process is to be carried out throughout the island, for this morning 
the whole industrial town of Limassol, where there have been many incidents recently, 
was cordoned by the Ist Battalion, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. The inhabitants— 
some 25,000—were kept inside their homes and are being searched sector by sector. 
..- The judgment [referring back to the opening of this report] means that 10 fami- 
lies, perhaps 50 persons, must leave their houses by tomorrow morning, and the 
houses, after some further searching in the presence of the inhabitants, will be sealed 
for three months. ... The evacuees will be helped with Army transport to remove their 
property [!] but not to find new accommodation, though the welfare [!] department is 
much in evidence. (The Times, March 17th, 1956) 





3. A fine of £7,000 was imposed today upon the village of Lapithos ... The fine 
has been apportioned between the 3,000 inhabitants according to their means, [long 
live “fair shares for all’’-] the highest fine being £182, with a minimum of £5 a family .... 
(The Times, March 20th, 1956) 

At Lapithos, the curfew was not lifted until later, when it was announced that £200 
of the fine ... had still to be paid, and that this was due from persons who were not 
now there [!]. They will have to pay on their return. This fine, much the heaviest so 
far [!] imposed, has undoubtedly hurt. There are plenty of hardluck stories about the 
difficulty of payment by individual families. So are said to have been helping 
villagers in needy cases with gifts of rations, and have been handing in cups of tea 
[Would the Governor “‘approve” or “‘disapprove of such “‘fraternisation”, we wonder?], 
but some villagers, either through fright fl] or lack of understanding [!], were apparently 
unable to make their needs [!] known and are said to have gone short of food and even 
at times of water. They have been confined to their houses for nearly a week. (The 
Times, March 27th, 1956) 


_ 4.. The Cyprus Government announced tonight that a curfew would be imposed 
in all main towns and some rural municipalities at 4 a.m. tomorrow and would continue 
until further notice. Thirteen towns and villages will be affected and about a third of 
the island’s population. ...Church services which have been cancelled because of the 
ban will be broadcast by the Government-controlled Cyprus radio. 

(The Observer, March 25th, 1956) 
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5. Yesterday troops of the South Staffordshire Regiment conducted a thorough 
search in Kykko monastery, two miles outside the centre of Nicosia, which became 
the temporary headquarters of the Ethnarchy when the Archbishopric was occupied 
after the Archbishop’s deportation. Every room and all the inmates were searched, and 
mine detectors and tracker dogs were used in the grounds of the monastery.* 


(The Times, April 2nd, 1956) 


In these diverse ways, Harding’s “‘net” has been drawn tight over the entire 
population, resulting in an effective regimentation of all. Let it be remembered, 
however, that the official target of operations has been—the terrorism, acknow- 
ledged as the work of a small minority. In the accounts of operations already 
cited there has been, it is true, a conspicuous absence of—or ludicrous caricature 
of—evidences of terror by the Cypriots. The reader may well enquire: Against 
whom, or what, are the British fighting? What is the existing terrorism, and what 
success have Harding’s military and other measures had in putting it down? Here 
it is to be observed that one purpose, at any rate, that of demonstrating British 
authority over all life on the island, has been amply served in the sum of 
“measures” to date; in this purpose, indeed, the British have succeeded far more 
than they appear to have done in controlling the terrorism proper. To pursue 
the distinction further in order to sort out the real facts, we may first take some 
of the more obvious contradictions, beginning with Harding’s own estimate of 
the strength and importance of the terrorism in January of this year—before, 
that is, action against it had reached its full sweep. In an interview on B.B.C. 
Television in London on January 27th, he is reported to have “‘. . . agreed that 
terrorism on the island was serious, but [!] pointed out that people in Britain 
read reports, compressed into a few paragraphs, of what was happening. He 
thought that a casual visitor to Cyprus [was this a plea for the absent tourists?] 
would notice hardly anything unusual, certainly in the daytime. Could he 
put down terrorism by military measures alone? ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘if by military 
measures you mean the combined efforts of the armed forces, the police and 
civil administration [!}—what I call the security forces’. He replied ‘Hardly 
at all’ when asked whether terrorism reduced the effectiveness of Cyprus as a 
base. The base continued to function...” (The Times, January 28th, 1956) 
In the same issue of the Times, an article entitled ““Cyprus Peace Hazards” 
contained the following informative comment: 


Although there may be as many as 10,000 caves in the hills and mountains to provide 
shelter for E.O.K.A. while they carry out arms training and plan ambushes and similar 
activity, the “‘hard core” terrorists are not thought to exceed about 70 to 100, living 
in groups of usually between six and fifteen individuals. Up to now, moreover, they 
have shown relatively little effective activity and the attitude of the security forces is 
more one of hope [!] that they will undertake further ventures than of fear of the damage 
and trouble that greater activity could cause. (The Times, Jan. 28th, 1956) 


Nearly three months later, the persisting anomaly of the smallness and 
ineffectiveness of the terrorism in contrast to the magnitude and efficiency of 
“security forces’’ is set forth in a report by Michael Faber as follows: 


Fifty gunmen—that seems the most likely estimate of the strength of E.O.K.A.’s 
trained forces. Fifty gunmen and a rabble [!] of young, untrained supporters. Opposing 
them stand nearly 20,000 Servicemen and 3,000 police, all under the direction of a 
Field-Marshal. Cyprus is a small island, for the most part easily accessible. Only a 
bare trickle of supplies seeps through the Customs to the insurgents. Why then, in this 
unequal-sounding contest, are we making so little headway against terrorism?... 

(The Observer, April 15th, 1956) 

* “Due regard” is paid to religious observances by the use of a padre to assist in 
the searching of priests in such operations, but it is interesting to note that the sanctuary 
is no longer regarded as inviolable. 
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Now, the journalistic insinuation of the “helpless might’ of British power 
has to be taken with a pinch of salt! The only interpretation possible of the 
“lack of success” in wiping out terrorism as put out for public consumption is 
that it is the shoddy attempt to justify the perpetuation of British terrorising over 
the population. The real target of the security measures is to attempt to ensure 
the impossibility of a unified, organised, political opposition by the Cypriots 
to continued British domination. The degree of success in this aim will be 
considered later, when the handling of the political struggle is examined. Given 
the policing function of British troops as their main employment, the terrorism 
can be seen for what it is—negligible as a military threat to Britain, however 
significant socially and politically. Like all social phenomena, terrorism happens 
within a definite context of material and economic, social and political circum- 
stances. For a proper understanding of its manifestation in Cyprus, both the 
internal situation and the international framework of reference, within which 
the “‘Cyprus question” has been re-opened, must be, however briefly, outlined. 

Repression of all means of expression of the political aspirations of the people 
of Cyprus has been a chronic condition of British rule since 1931. Since 1950, 
more particularly, the character of this repression has become distinctly more 
pronounced, and its enforcement most rigorous in the last three years. At the 
same time, internationally, Cyprus has achieved a new prominence by being 
the subject of periodic discussions at the United Nations, with occasional 
embarrassing moments for Britain in her réle of enlightened imperialist, speeding 
her several possessions along the road to self-determination with many an 
encouraging shove, as is claimed. However, it is during this period also that the 
holding-on to Cyprus, come what may, has emerged in the new light of an 
imperialist necessity for Britain—for several reasons, of which only the obvious 
power-political aim of replacing lost Suez need be mentioned here. Thus while 
it might seem that, in view of public “interest”, never has the movement for 
self-determination had a better opportunity of succeeding, equally never has 
Britain been so concerned to maintain her sovereignty over the island. Against 
this background of general tension the terrorism started. 

The initial acts of violence just over a year ago were the sixteen explosions 
on the same night in the towns of Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol— 
all of which were directed at Government, police and British military installations. 
These constituted, in the words of The Times, ‘‘the worst outbreak of terrorism 
since the riots in 1931”. It is clear that at this time those performing acts of 
violence had the aim of weakening the British occupation of the island and 
advancing the cause of self-determination. The statement of the chief accused, 
Socrates Loizides, at the Paphos trial in May of thirteen dynamite smugglers, 
is of importance in this connection: “I believe in the principles of freedom, 
democracy, justice, and self-determination, and therefore have done what I 
did’. The text of the secret oath for E.O.K.A. supporters as reported at that 
time ran in part: “I swear on the Holy Trinity’s name that I shall work with 
all my power for the liberation of Cyprus from the British yoke, sacrificing for 
this even my life”. The planned character of the several violent actions then 
happening was evident and recognised as such in Press reports. E.O.K.A., the 
National Organization of Cypriot Fighters, appeared as a militant organization 
that could be compared to the underground resistance movements working in 
Greece during the Second World War. 


E.0.K.A.... is_a revolutionary national organisation—probably with cells in 
Athens as well as Cyprus. It is believed to comprise a well-organized and well-armed 
band of volunteers. Its proclamations warn Cypriots to leave it to the disciplined under- 
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‘ound fighters to choose and strike at the right targets. These are invariably homes of 
ghly placed British officers and Government offices. The aim is not to kill but to ter- 
rorize by attacks on property. Such killings as have occurred ap to have been 
unpremeditated. (The Observer, June 25th, 1955) 


A different comment contained a similar perception: 


It is clear that attacks on police stations, the seizure of weapons and ammunition, 
and efforts to intimidate policemen are their [the terrorists] main objectives.... 
Generally the terrorists, who are known mostly to be between the ages of 18 and 25, 
have carried out coups which reveal clearly enough that they are well-organized and 
under a single command. (The Times, Sept. 5th, 1955) 


As has been shown, however, the British response to these manifestations was, 
concretely, the simple one of intensifying repressive measures while, as is 
generally known, refusing at that time in the interests of law and order to acknow- 
ledge any claim to self-determination made by the Cypriots. Herein lay the 
continuing provocation to acts of violence against British rule, aptly stated by 
a commentator on Athens Radio in June: 


For the Cypriots there is only high-handedness and force. The Cypriots are obliged 
to reckon with it. How can they be blamed if they react in accordance with the manner 
in which the British place the issue? As a rule force provokes force. Even the most 
peaceful among men turn to force when they see that right, principles, and every moral 
obligation are trampled and the bayonet is imposed as a reply to sacred aspirations and 
inalienable rights. 


In the face of British adamancy regarding the political future of Cyprus, and 
with the increasing pressure of the “‘security measures” intensified by a perceptible 
loss of confidence in their own political representatives, which can be seen 
reflected in all strata of the population, acts of violence of all kinds began to 
increase, from around September 1955 onwards. On the one hand, for example, 


violent receptions of unwelcome British troops by villagers armed with—stones 
(popular resentment thus showing itself in a forlorn attempt at self-defence); on 
the other, organized bomb-throwing into cafés, attempts to “pick off” individual 
British, Greek-Cypriot or Turkish-Cypriot, soldiers, police, or even civilians. 
It may well be that “‘organized terror” by E.O.K.A. retained its co-ordinated, 
purposeful and, so to speak, professional military character for as long as 
possible; this would seem to be indicated in the climax of attacks in the week 
before the emergency was declared: 


(1) The emergency in Cyprus has not reached the seriousness, from a security 
point of view, of that in Kenya and Malaya. The number of killings by terrorists since 
April 1st has been about eight, and 12 persons were wounded by shooting (others 
have been injured by explosives).... It seems probable that incidents such as attacks 
on Servicemen when on leave may increase, although at the moment they are not 
frequent enough to cause troops to carry arms off duty. Police, however, have to go in 
pairs, and support of the Army is now a necessity for them, and will continue to be so 
until there is a political easement [N.B.] effective enough to influence E.O.K.A. 

(The Times, Nov. 18th, 1955) 


(2) Forty-one terrorist bombs exploded in Cyprus in the 24 hours to 2 a.m. today 
—all directed at British Army camps and installations ... [Emphasis added—C.E.] 
(The Times, Nov. 19th, 1955 


(3) The events of the past two days in rus leave little doubt that the under- 
ground organization is controlled and directed by men with experience of terrorism 
and knowledge of how to make and handle explosives; such men are not to be found 
among the riots normally, and the assumption that they have been trained abroad 
is not unjustified. The placing of a time bomb in the sergeants’ mess at Nicosia camp on 
Friday was obviously part of a pre-arranged plan. So was another incident yesterday 
when a time-bomb wrecked the Nicosia post-office, injuring two passers-by. Yesterday’s 
explosion was the biggest since that at the Cyprus Broadcasting station last April, 
when the terrorists launched their campaign. It is presumed that the bomb was handed 
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in as a registered parcel before noon, when the post office closes; it went off at 5.43 
p.m., hurling —- and shutters yards away and shattering the windows in offices 
opposite .... Apart from these two bomb outrages, the terrorists have been active in 
the countryside, with attacks ie stations and military posts in which automatic 
weapons have sometimes been used; in all cases the assailants have been driven off 
without any being arrested. More incidents were reported today. Two British soldiers 
were seriously injured when a grenade was thrown into a military truck .... At Fama- 
gusta a grenade was thrown at the home of Mr. Robert Ashe, the British garrison 
engineer, without causing casualties or damage. Another grenade thrown at a photo- 
graphic studio belonging to an Armenian did £300 damage. The proprietor received 
slight injuries. The presumed motive for the outrage was that a photograph of Sir 
John Harding, the Governor, was displayed in the window. The reason for the present 
spate of outrages is generally believed to be the terrorists’ anger at the imposing of 
the death sentence on a Government clerk, Michael Caraolis, for killing a policeman 
in Nicosia in August .... One hundred and eight persons detained at Kyrenia castle 
were moved during the night to a former isolation hospital 10 miles west of Nicosia 
which has been reconditioned for their accomodation and protected by wire barricades, 
searchlight towers, and armed guards. (The Times, Nov. 21st, 1955) 


(4) A British Army sergeant was shot dead today when terrorists opened Sten gun 
fire on an Army truck at Famagusta. Four British soldiers were described as dangerously 
ill at the British military hospital here today after three days and nights of intensified 
violence throughout the island during which 89 terrorist acts were committed.... 
About 200 men of the’ Inniskilling Fusiliers fought a 20 minute battle with terrorists 
in the centre of Famagusta again tonight. It began when terrorists fired at a military 
police vehicle in the west end of the town. (The Times, Nov. 22nd, 1955) 


(5)_E.O.K.A. today circulated threatening leaflets addressed to Sir John Harding 
the Governor, saying that if Caraolis [see above] were hanged “thousands of 
Britons will be killed.” Another leaflet appeals to every child in the island to refuse to 
attend school until the two schools closed by order of the Government for indiscipline 
have been re-opened. (The Times, ibid.) 


(6) A hand-grenade tossed into a British owned bar in Nicosia this afternoon 
seriously wounded a Cypriot woman.... At about midnight, after a failure of electric 
power in the mountain village of Amiandos... about 25 rounds from automatic 
weapons were fired at troops. There were no casualties or damag 


We cce 
The Times, Nov. 23rd, 1955) 

The terrorists however were not well-armed. Combing operations brought to 
light caches of remarkably scanty equipment and a revealing article in the 
Economist of June 2nd 1956 pointed out that “the number of these marksmen 
appears to be strictly limited: British Army ballistics experts have traced sixteen 
incidents in different parts of the island to one sub-machine gun, and eight 
others to one revolver’. By January the weakness of the terrorists was apparent, 
as conveyed in the following report: 


People were thronging [sic!] to the police stations of Cyprus today to hand over 
their shotguns and sporting rifles in accordance with the Government order that they 
must be delivered at latest by noon to-morrow to prevent terrorists from getting them 
by threat of force, as they have been doing. They even accosted people on their way to 
the police stations with guns and made them hand them over.... Armed terrorists in 
masks knocked at the doors of houses in many parts of Cyprus during the night and 
demanded arms. Others made raids in the guise of officials. More than 100 weapons 
are reported to have been seized in this way. The raids went on till 3.30 a.m. In seven 
villages of the Paphos district 22 shotguns were seized by terrorists at pistol point. 

[Emphasis added—C. E.] 


The organized terrorism, then, originally aimed at ousting the British by 
violent means while leaving the political fight to the Ethnarchy leadership—a 
division of labour itself reflecting the misconceived and backward organisation 
of the political struggle of the Cypriots by their leaders—had now become a 
relatively isolated, clearly-defined minority action, in which position it has 
remained ever since, its attempts at political manifestos subsequently confirming 
this character fully. Elemental acts of violence of an “unplanned” character 
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among the town populations multiplied, a good example of which can be seen 
in the following report: 

The three R.A.F. men, unarmed and in civilian clothes, were walking along 
one of the main streets of Nicosia looking at the shop windows. They passed a group 
of men wearing raincoats, who suddenly turned and fired five rounds with a Sten gun, 
killing one man outright, while a second man fell seriously wounded. The third managed 
to run nearly 100 yards into a barber’s shop, where he collapsed and died. Almost before 


the firing had ceased the street was deserted and the police could find no-one who had 
seen or knew anything. 


The report continues: 


There was a third murder yesterday, this time of the 55-year-old Greek Cypriot 
Abbot of Chrisorroyiatissa monastery, who was shot by two masked men. The reason 
for the crime is unknown. The Abbot was in his room with two monks listening to the 
radio. Suddenly two masked men wearing black robes such as monks wear, entered. 
Without a word, they motioned to the two monks with a revolver. The other man, 
carrying a double-barrelled shotgun, walked up to the Abbot. The monks heard two 
shots and the Abbot exclaim, “Holy Virgin, spare me”. He was hit in the hand and 
breast as he retreated through a door, and died soon after. 

(The Times, Feb. 13th, 1956) 


Such acts, dreadful as they are, are not to be stopped by exhortations that 
they should cease, nor by pious hand-washings, from no matter whom. Equally 
the hypocritical denunciation of ‘‘acts of violence” by official spokesmen helps 
nobody, least of all innocent victims, British or Cypriot, now or in the future, 
and offers not one iota of constructive thought on the matter. As well might 
any doctor refuse to help a patient until the disease had started to behave itself. 
More analogous is the indignation of a gangster engaged in the “protection 
racket” at the first signs of feeble protest against the exercise of his “lawful 
authority” by one of his victims—so long as the latter peacefully submits, he 
will, after all, be left alone! If he has the presumption to resist, then, for the 
protector’s sheer self-protection, he must be severely chastised, until his voluntary 
and sincere repentance makes possible (perhaps—) the restoration of the status 
quo ante! It is with such logic that the British, refusing the least political 
recognition of the majority Cypriot demand for self-determination “at least” 
until the minority terrorism stops, thereby ensure its perpetuation in one 
form or another, then using this fact as an excuse, themselves proceed to 
introduce the strictest repression of the entire population in its daily life. An 
“Trish” solution indeed! The course of present British rule in Cyprus, and the 
nature of terrorism, and its real and alleged scope, have been briefly traced. 
It is now possible to turn to the political development on all sides. 


II 
The Politics of Enosis and the power political framework 


In order to appreciate the political situation of Cyprus in its various connec- 
tions, one might well begin with the Greek Government. Leaving aside the 
theoretical merits or demerits of the movement for Enosis, or Union with 
Greece, its practical connection with the struggle for independence from Britain 
actually going on in Cyprus has lain in the commitment of the Cypriot leaders 
from the outset to superior Greek “‘authority” and the consequent regulation 
of the struggle according to Greek policy. Unless the réle of Greece is continu- 
ally borne in mind it is impossible even to do justice to Makarios and the Cyprus 
Ethnarchy, whose record, as succeeding events testify, has constantly to be 
analysed in terms of their submission now to Greece, and now to their own 
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‘‘private”’ ends with regard to Greece and Cyprus, taking in also their concessions 
to the Cypriot opposition, forced out in the course of the development. Once 
the controlling influence of Greece has been even barely asserted, the dramatis 
personae undergo a re-shuffling, with surprising results, much as in the play 
named Julius Caesar, and attention can be drawn to the decisive feature of 
the Cypriot struggle, namely, its entanglement from virtually its birth in the 
choking web of power politics. Put another way, in the struggle to free themselves 
from British rule, the Cypriots’ apparent best friend has proved their own 
worst enemy. 

The truth of this paradox is not hard to demonstrate and the reasons for it 
not hard to seek. The sad decline of Greece through World War II into hopeless 
material dependence on America, following Britain’s “renunciation” of 
“responsibility’’, is a fact well-known however little publicised, to be matched 
by the present rise of Turkey, America’s “favourite ally”, from different circum- 
stances to an essentially similar position. Both these erstwhile areas of Britain’s 
“sphere of influence” in the Middle East, in particular Greece, have their 
policies, internal and external, strongly influenced by America in important 
respects. In the case of Greece, notably, the internal organ of the régime must, 
if it is to survive, enjoy American approval, with which it bolsters itself against 
popular mistrust, and rides uneasily on the ebb and flow of American pressure. 

Now, at the heart of the power-political complex of Middle Eastern affairs 
lies the rivalry between America and Britain, “Allied” quad Powers, in mutual 
competition. This factual rivalry operating under the veil of ideological 
“friendship” and community has been discerned long since by very many people 
everywhere, and has been clearly featured at various moments of the prolonged 
dissolution of the British Empire. Where the “‘Russian threat” has been pure 
ideological invention (with whose purpose readers of Contemporary Issues are 
well familiar), as in Persia, the example most relevant to the present study, 
Anglo-American conflict has been real, and the outcome of the particular issue, 
whether diplomatic, political, or economic, has been of vital importance in this 
connection. Particularly in the Middle East is America concerned to fish in 
troubled waters at Britain’s expense, both as colonial power and traditional 
overlord. Where Britain gives way, America shortly enters; dollar imperialism 
will not hesitate to fill any gaps left by departing British rule and diminishing 
British capital. To investigate in detail the “‘usurpation” by America of the 
Middle Eastern interests of the European Powers, amongst whom Britain, 
during and since the war, is not within the scope of the present study. Of 
immediate relevance is, however, the question of oil—that precious commodity 
ever in demand by all sectors of industry and whose production is itself a major 
industry for both Britain and America. Without needing to explore the ramifica- 
tions of oil ownership, control, production, utilisation, competition, monopolies, 
profits, etc., etc., it may be taken as certain that Cyprus is indeed of “strategic” 
importance to Britain insofar as its position in relation to the oil-bearing 
territories of the Middle East is concerned. We may take at its face-value such 
a statement as that made by Sir Anthony Eden only recently, when he said, 
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No Cyprus, no certain facilities to protect our supply of oil.... The United King- 
dom’s vital interest in peg is not confined to its N.A.T.O. aspect. Our country’s 
industrial life and that of Western Europe de a today and must depend for many 
years to come, on oil supplies from the Middle East. If ever our oil resources were in 
peril, we should be compelled to defend them. The facilities we need in Cyprus are part 
of that defence. (The Times, June 2nd, 1956) 


In order to appreciate the “perils” involved in oil interests, one has only 
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to consider that virtually every Middle Eastern territory is at the present time 
the bed of nascent or growing nationalist movements, inevitably opposed to 
Britain, just as not far away in Africa emerges a continent-wide movement 
against the white rulers, including Britain, for all of whom Britain’s dislodgement 
from Cyprus would provide additional encouragement. This aspect of Britain’s 
“need” for Cyprus is well shown in a report by Randolph Churchill, enfant 
terrible of the popular press, appearing in the Evening Standard of June Sth, 
1956 (Emphasis added—C. E.). 


Of course Cyprus can never in the nature of things be as fine a base as Suez. There 
are no adequate ports and it is not therefore a base where it would be possible to 
accumulate a great mass of military stores necessary for the fighting of a major war 
Despite these limitations, Cyprus is admirably suited, granted the correct strategy, to 

lay an important réle in warding off or winning [!] a major war and also a vital 
PNB] réle in discouraging or coping with disturbances in those countries in the Middle 
East with which we have treaty rights. 

For this purpose it is as unnecessary to hold a vast body of troops in Cyprus as it 
would be to accumulate mountains of military supplies. The three Royal Marine 
Commando Units and the Paratroop Brigade constitute the immediate striking force 
of the Middle East Command Strategic Reserve; but if action on a greater scale were 
needed ee provides an admirable staging camp by which reinforcements could 
be flown from Germany [!] and the United Kingdom to any danger spot.... 

...It is argued: ‘“‘What is the use of all of this if the base is not internally secure, and 
if all the 18,000 troops there, including the strategic reserve, are employed in holding 
the civil population down.” There is a fallacy concealed in this question. 

Except for some minor acts of sabotage and a few strikes and some shortcomings 
of the contractors the base is coming ahead very rapidly, and has been little hampered 
by terrorist activity. 

Sir John Harding could easily discharge his seqpeaeiaty of restoring law and order 
with half the number of troops at present employed. But since the strategic reserve 
and paratroops are on the island, it would be foolish not to use them. It helps to ease 
the burden of the garrison and at the same time affords admirable training in semi- 
wartime conditions for what would otherwise be a largely static force.... 


An admirable statement! Now, without for one moment assuming that America 
has the victory of colonial liberatory movements sincerely at heart, it is clear that 
every disturbance, every weakening of control by Britain over her colonial or 
semi-colonial possessions or satellites offers as such the actual or potential 
opportunity to America of cashing-in. Hence American intervention, to a greater 
or lesser degree, as ‘“‘benevolent”’ “non-imperialist’”’ arbiter, and those bewildering 
“Jet-downs” of Britain in America’s public pronouncements for international 
consumption. It is as “‘mediator” either in person or on behalf of the United 
Nations (indeed!) that America becomes concerned with Persia, Egypt, Palestine, 
etc., simultaneously stationing fleets in the Mediterranean, despatching trade 
envoys, military attachés, economic advisors, promising dollar aid, credit, 
markets, capital works and construction projects, royalty agreements, etc., etc. 
So with Cyprus; where she assumes the frank helpfulness of the “‘neutral 
democrat’’, genuinely in sympathy with the rightful rights of the Cypriots; 
regretfully critical of Britain’s “‘old-fashioned” imperialist adamancy—to the 
further discrediting of Britain and the strengthening of her own prestige. How- 
ever, real independence is no more in question for Cyprus than it would be 
elsewhere! So America, judicially aware of the need for “fit authority”, 
manoeuvres, blows hot and cold, ready for the transference, if need be, of 
Cyprus, from Britain’s exclusive control to control by—not Greece—but 
N.A.T.O., and again, prepared for Britain to maintain for the time being at any 
tate her sovereignty over the island. 

In this set-up, the function of Greece has been that of Britain’s harrier-in- 
chief; on the basis of her own “imperial” claim to Cyprus—a savoury morsel, 
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this—she acts plausibly if not effectually as “‘exposer” of Britain, democratic 
conscience for liberal opinion, defender of majority right and true friend of 
the “free world”—in reality, without the least genuine democratic commitment, 
truly oriented, perforce, to Western militarism and foreign domination in general. 
How significant in this connection that from the beginning Greece has solemnly 
undertaken the preservation of Cyprus as a military base, come what may! 

The function of Turkey is no less generally prescribed, though apparently 
more subtly so. Her réle of upholder of “lawful” authority over Cyprus, her 
apparent siding with Britain and antagonism to Greece, her threat to “take 
over’’, provide the needed loopholes for possible accidents: now as scapegoat 
for the aggravation of the situation by anti-Greek rioting (clearly organised from 
the top), now as lynch-pin of the N.A.T.O. forces in the Middle East, key member 
of many pacts, who must be “humoured”’, etc., Turkey keeps the wheels turning 
and the situation “fluid” —if the transfer of Cyprus to N.A.T.O. administration 
is achieved, it may well be on the basis of Greco-Turkish enmity, while equally 
well, British “‘sovereignty” can claim to remain “‘justified” in the face of Turkish 
“intransigeance”’. 

It is within this framework, emergent since the war, that the events have 
unfolded which have combined to bring about the-present helplessness of the 
Cypriot people. The legacy of the past, that is, of the period from 1878, when 
the British first occupied Cyprus—then under Turkish rule—up to the second 
World War, has been the existence of the Enosis movement under the traditional 
leadership of the Greek Orthodox Church. During that time, it may be noted, 
the condition of Cyprus was one of stagnation in virtually every respect. With 
Britain’s economic interest in the island nil, the material level of the people 
remained depressed, the majority—including both Greek and Turk—dragging 
out a semi-peasant existence and heavily taxed, while no material or social 
development was carried through by Britain to mitigate the parasitic financial 
and trading tie with which Cyprus was bound to her. It was British neglect— 
not however to be confused with “negligence”, in the imperialist sense—which 
permitted the virtual control for many years of secondary education by the 
Church, for long a main financial contributor; the persistence of Greek as the 
main language, extending into the courts of law; and the existence of a surprisingly 
large number of indigenous publications, numbering some forty-odd altogether 
as late as 1953. But, as may be inferred from the British laxity, the state of political 
consciousness remained on a generally backward level, measured by the narrow 
basis on which political activity for Enosis was carried out consistently from the 
moment when the British first set food on the island. Memorials, petitions, reso- 
lutions, deputations, delegations, to the Governor and the British Parliament, 
calling for full self-government, recognition of the right of self-determination, 
and Union with Greece, studded the path of British rule over the years without 
once deflecting it from its course. Never did Britain concede more than vague 
promises to discuss the main issue at some indefinite time, if at all; never did her 
statesmen, many of whom in those days had received a classical education which 
may have prompted them into occasional public acknowledgements of the ethnic 
and cultural “‘justifications” for Enosis,* offer more than an increased measure of 


Cf. Mr. Gladstone in 1897: “‘I subjoin the satisfaction I should feel, were it granted 
me, before the close of my long life, to see the population of the Hellenic island of 
Cyprus placed by a friendly agreement in organic union with their brethren of the 
Kingdom of Greece.” ; p 

The then Mr. Winston Churchill, Colonial Under-Secretary in 1907: “I think it is 
only natural that the Cypriot people who are of Greek descent should regard their 
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internal self-government as bounded by the magic word “Constitution”. Only 
once, in 1915, was the possibility of Union with Greece officially given, when 
Cyprus was for a short time offered to Greece as a prize for immediate entry 
into the war on the side of the Allies. This offer was refused—an irony 
of history—and therewith lapsed. 

The bitter lesson of ‘‘constitutionalism” might well have been learnt from this 
whole period now briefly under review. The varying constitutions with which 
Cyprus was blessed until 1931 provided merely for dummy institutions based 
on partial and unrepresentative representation, largely nominated, “‘lawfully” 
overridden at the least sign of danger by the powers of the Governor and the 
majesty of rule by Order-in-Council. Periodic boycotts by Greek members led 
finally to the withdrawal of all such “‘privileged” representation and its replace- 
ment by direct and full autocracy, such as-has prevailed from 1931 until today. 
In the year 1931 occurred the historical parallel of the present “riots”; the 
discontent of the people led to an uprising, demanding union with Greece. The 
disturbances were brutally put down by military intervention, and the ecclesias- 
tical and political leaders deported or confined. From then on regular deporta- 
tions, acts of censorship, sentences for sedition etc., were, on a so to speak “‘small”’ 
scale, routine features of the administration, under Sir Richard Palmer, 
maintaining its grip over an isolated and small population. 

It is sad to think that the first action of the Cypriot leadership after the second 
World War was to send a delegation to the Colonial Secretary in London, 
Mr. Creech Jones, to ask, in the words of an old Enosis spokesman, Mr. Zenon 
Rossides, “that the blessing of national liberty should not be withheld from 
them’’. Sad, because here, as in so many cases, the hopeful spirit engendered 
in the current of “new” conceptions of social administration—including the 
possession of colonies—swollen by the mass feeling that a radical change was 
needed, received a further smack-in-the-face from the Powers-that-Be in the 
form of an unqualified refusal. Wartime propaganda, such as that which had 
seen Cyprus placarded with the slogan “‘Fight for Greece and Liberty!” stayed 
on to disguise the peacetime “restoration of law and order” in countries 
“infected” by the desire for independence; witness the words of the then Mr. 
Attlee, Prime Minister, in that same year 1946, that “We invite but we do not 
compel people to stay within the British Empire’. Such statements stand now 
as historical monuments to “‘empty words”, which yet, the real tragedy, foster 
the deception of the people by inveigling them into giving support to “‘negotia- 
tions” and the like. So it was that the British Labour Government attempted 
the inveiglement of the Cypriots by the offer of a “new” Constitution, for which 
purpose a “Consultative Assembly” was set up in 1947, whose members were 
appointed by the Governor. 

Ironically, the only Cypriots who accepted the invitation-to-stay-within-the- 
British-Empire were the Communists, A.K.E.L., whose party had been allowed 
to form in 1941. In view of popular disapproval they too eventually left the 


incorporation with what may be called their mother-country as an ideal to be earnestly, 
devoutly and fervently cherished. Such a feeling is an example of the patriotic devotion 
which so nobly characterizes the Greek nation.” 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, later to be first Labour Prime Minister, in 1919: “The 
— laid down in the main resolution before the (International Labour and 

ocialist) Conference (the right of all nations to determine their own fate and to decide 
to which State they will belong within the League of Nations) will be applied as far 
as the British Labour Party is concerned to the people of Cyprus.”” How deeply consistent 
the record of broken promises of just the British Labour Party ever since! 
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talks, and the Assembly died. At this stage, the Enosis movement in Cyprus 
stood firm on the demand for self-determination as the “‘next step’, and a 
practical move was made towards it, after a further promise of Constitutional 
reform had produced another “disappointment” for the British, with the demand 
for a plebiscite at the end of 1949. Prepared now for the refusal, the Ethnarchy 
itself under the newly-elected Makarios, undertook the holding of an open 
plebiscite, which recorded a 95.7 % vote in favour of Union with Greece, as 
opposed to remaining under British rule, e.g., a vote of 215,108 persons out of 
224,747 adult Greek Cypriots, who, men, women, and children, number al- 
together about 400,000, and form 80 % of the total population. So far, so 
good; the expression of the majority wish through this means was a clear fact 
to be effectually called into question or denounced only were the British to have 
consented to hold a secret plebiscite, and were its results different! The next 
formal step taken was the distribution of the copies of the plebiscite signatures 
to Britain, Greece, and the United Nations. This task was carried out by a 
delegation led by the Bishop of Kyrenia, later to be deported with Makarios, 
which was publicly welcomed in Greece, where the Parliament reiterated its 
willingness to discuss the issue with Britain. In Britain, the records were rejected 
with the refusal of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to receive the delegation 
at all. At the U.N., the handing over of the signatures was accompanied by the 
presentation of a petition addressed to the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, which 
called upon the U.N. to see that justice was done, while the appeal was made 
to Greece to sponsor the inclusion of the item in the forthcoming agenda. 
This was the first attempt to utilise the U.N., and it withered when Greece, 
still politically atomised, still suffering from internal “instability”, took up a 
negative, passive position, leaving the initiative, on the face of it, to the Cypriots 
themselves. Beyond the Greek Parliament raising the claim to Cyprus and Greek 
politicians making abortive attempts to have the matter discussed privately 
between Greece and Britain, nothing was done until 1953. Then, “‘legally” 
reinforced by the Resolution on Self-Determination passed by the General 
Assembly of the U.N. in December, 1952, the Cypriots again took up the affair, 
with a letter from Makarios to the Governor, inviting him to give effect to the 
result of the plebiscite. After an unambiguous reply—‘‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not contemplate any change in the sovereignty of Cyprus and regard 
the questions as closed’”’—a petition for the inclusion of the Cyprus item on the 
next agenda of the U.N. was lodged, the claim being principally based on the 
afore-mentioned Resolution. There followed a noteworthy speech to the U.N. 
by the Greek Ambassador Alexis Kyrou, whose Government again refused to 
sponsor the motion, which contains most of the ingredients of the later 
development relating to the diplomatic juggling with the issue: 

One may therefore ask why my Government, although under heavy pressure from 
Greek public opinion, have not sponsored this request or taken a direct initiative in 
respect thereof.... To go before a judge or an arbiter is a commendable attitude of 
mind, especially when one despairs of achieving agreement through direct conversations 
or negotiations. But, normally, no one appeals to a court of law or to an international 
forum such as our own before giving a fair chance to the possibility of direct con- 
versations. Therefore my Government do not at this moment contemplate to bring this 
matter before our organization, since they are convinced that the close relations that 
so happily exist between Greece and the United Kingdom make it incumbent upon us 
not to underestimate either the resources of diplomacy [!] or the political foresight of 
our British friends [!!]. My Government definitely prefers the method of friendly bilateral 
discussion as this is warranted by the very nature of our long standing cordial relations 
with Britain and by the felicitous identity. of purpose [!] that always animated the peoples 


of the two countries.... The door will always be open for us to go before a judge if 
the ordinary processes of friendly conversations prove of no avail. 
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Naturally, no “friendly conversations” ensued, and so, after several adamant 
British statements, such as that of Mr. Hopkinson; that Cyprus belonged to a 
particular category of British possessions which can never hope to attain full 
self-determination, Greece at last, with Anglo-American rivalry providing more 
propitious circumstances, brought the matter to the U.N., where, by a majority 
of eleven, the United States favourably abstaining, it was admitted to the agenda. 
Judging from the public statements made by Greeks and Cypriots at the time, 
high hopes were now pinned on the anticipated debate; Britain would be forced 
into public loss of prestige and would have to respond positively, etc., etc. Yet 
by December, when the debate took place, the crisis was solved in the simplest 
way—by the decision not to discuss the issue then, the American vote this time 
going to the support of Britain. In the words of the Economist, 


The British Government, which should never have let the Cyprus issue get to the 
United Nations, has, in the event, been let down lightly. It has no cause for complacency, 
but at least a bad situation has not been made worse by an Assembly resolution which 
would have fanned the ardour of the Enotists to a dangerous pitch even if it gave them 
no practical aid or comfort. (Dec. 25th, 1954) 


Postponement of the Cyprus discussion in the U.N. of course provided the 
Greek Government with a face-saving opportunity for the future, but the effect 
on the Cypriots in Cyprus was to shift, spontaneously, the emphasis away from 
futile negotiations, and for that matter faith in Greece, to the desperate bid to 
intimidate the Occupying Power by local violence, the course of which has 
already been traced. Unfortunately, the official spokesmen for the Cypriots both 
in Cyprus and elsewhere appear, then as now, to have retained touching illusions 
in the benevolent power of the U.N., and, even if not privately taken in, at any 
rate remain prepared to hand over the fate of Cyprus to the politicians who 
work in and with such bodies. Some comments by a member of the Cyprus 
delegation to the U.N. in 1953 aptly illustrate this attitude: 

We hope that we have given thus the legal basis for the righteous solution of the 

rus question, according to the law of the United Nations. There are people who do 


not trust very much the function of the U.N. and who do not believe in the efficiency 
of the law of the U.N. 


They think that political activities overrule this law. 

We do not share this opinion. We trust the United Nations. Our opponents in the 
Cyprus question too.... We must not forget what the United Nations has achieved 
in Indonesia, Libya, Korea, and in Greece itself.... 

Now it must be said that, whatever the private thoughts and opinions of 
representatives of the Cypriot cause, they are to be judged on their public 
statements and actions. Already the objectively groundless “hopes” in the U.N. 
had served to mislead the Cypriots in Cyprus, who had, in the five years that 
had now passed since the plebiscite, not been provided in this respect with a 
necessary and minimum understanding of the various obstacles in their path. 
Despite the present-day argument by well-intentioned people that every avenue 
had after all to be tried etc., that only experience could provide a truthful verdict 
on the U.N., the fact remains that an adequate characterization of the U.N. 
as an instrument for the Great Powers is an elementary requirement in political 
thinking today, indispensable if any one, especially a small colony, wishes to 
make “‘use’’ of precisely the U.N. for exposure purposes or any thing else, and 
a recognition which may under no circumstances be dispensed with or concealed 
if the particular issue is to be or become of majority concern. Doubtless, many 
of the Cypriots both knew and felt this, but could hardly be expected to provide 
the correct orientation, of practical import, when their own leaders offered no 
guidance. An honest appraisal by the leadership would have had to include the 
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following questions and answers. What had been achieved by five years of Greco- 
Cypriot “manoeuvring” with the U.N.? Nothing but some publicity and dis- 
illusionment. What could have been achieved, in the most favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances? Very little beyond the public discrediting of British 
“democracy” which, however welcome to America, for example, not to mention 
the miserable hypocrites of the Russian Empire, would have meant tangibly 
little enough for the Cypriots—unless the “resort”? to the U.N. had formed 
one line of activity in a major effort of political propaganda, directed toward 
the majority interest, at home and abroad. What had Greece contributed 
towards the Cypriot cause? Some fine-sounding words and fine-sounding 
approaches to Britain, a brief airing of the issue at the U.N., and a pious vow 
to the Cypriots that the Greek Government would continue the struggle for the 
self-determination of the people of Cyprus. 

A speech made on Feb. 7th, 1955, by Field-Marshal Papagos, Prime Minister 
and “strong man” of Greek politics, confirmed the entirely expedient policy of 
Greece. Addressing the Parliament he revealed that in various conversations with 
the British Ambassador, Sir Charles Peake, he had stressed that some solution 
should be found that 


would give satisfaction to the Cypriot people’s aspirations while at the same time 
leaving undisturbed the very close friendship which had always existed between Greece 
and Great Britain—a friendship to which both my Government and I personally attach 
the greatest importance and consider as one of the key-stones of the foreign policy 
(N.B.] of Greece. 


He continued: 


I pointed out to the Ambassador that one such solution would be the granting of a 
liberal constitution [!], on the understanding [!] that a plebiscite would be held within 
two or three years [!]. I added that in order to safeguard the strategic interests [!] and 
requirements of British military policy in the Middle East [!], we would be prepared 
to cede bases [!] not only in Cyprus itself, but also [!] in the Greek mainland and the 
other islands [!]. 

Greater love hath no man than this .. . 

Such was the state of affairs when the Cypriots themselves, with a perceptible 
swing of feeling against Greece, began to take matters into their own hands, 
thereby sharpening the situation for all concerned. That Makarios was carried 
along by this “independence” at this time can be seen in several statements 
made between May and August 1955. Speaking on May Sth at a Press Con- 
ference in Athens, where he had gone to confer, he 


rejected suggestions for tripartite negotiations between Britain, Greece, and Turkey, 
on the ground that these would make the situation further involved. He regretted that 
such suggestions had been put forth by Labour Party officials in London. 

(The Times, May 6th, 1955) 


When the talks became official, and their proposal by the British Government 
a source of “spontaneous” gratification in Greek quarters, as representing 
the fruits of Greek firmness at the U.N., he said, in a statement issued from 
Nicosia, “‘the discussion of Cyprus in the absence of the Cypriot people was 
inconceivable. ‘Our case clearly remains one of self-determination, and only on 
this basis can it be properly dealt with and settled’”’. (The Times, July 2nd, 1955). 
In Athens when “he arrived unexpectedly ... to ask the Greek Government to 
lodge an appeal with the United Nations before July 20th...”, he stated, 
“In the absence of Cypriot representatives, no decision can be taken on the 
future of the island, which belongs to the Cypriots only’. [Emphasis added—C.E.] 
(The Times, July 12th, 1955). On July 17th, The Times contained the following report: 
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After a week of talks with Greek ministers, Archbishop Makarios admitted at a 
news conference in Athens yesterday that he had failed to induce the Greek Government 
to revise its handling of the Cyprus issue in view of the forthcoming tripartite conference 
in London. The Archbishop said that he fully disagreed with Greek policy, which was :— 

(1). That before the beginning of the talks on East Mediterranean defence problems, 
Greek ministers would ask as a pre-requisite recognition of Cypriots’ right of self- 
determination. , 

(Il) That the Greek ot to the United Nations (requested by Makarios) would 
be lodged by August 20th (for the supplementary a enda) if the London Conference 
results were unsatisfactory or in any case if the talks had not begun by that date. 

Suggesting that the Greek Government would, in view of the disagreements, not 
enjoy the confidence of Cypriots, Archbishop Makarios said: ““We wish to make it 
clear that Cypriots will not accept any decision of the tripartite conference which is 
Sennen with their rights and aspirations, even if the Greek Government endorses 
such a decision.” 


To this the reply was made: “The Greek Government fully appreciates its 
historic obligations towards Cyprus. It has therefore performed its duty and 
will continue to do so”. With which re-assurance, a “‘concession” over the U.N. 
appeal was made, the appeal lodged by Greece on July 25th, and participation 
in the forthcoming London talks assured. In the intervening weeks, the 
Ethnarchy appeared now well content to give provisional approval to the 
conference. In a letter to The Times published on Aug. 4th, Mr. Zenon Rossides, 
London delegate, posed the problem in the following inimitable way: 


Senne ~ rogress is to be achieved by this Conference, the application of the 
rinciple of self-determination to the people concerned should form the accepted basis 
or discussions on the political question of Cyprus. At the same time full consideration 

should be given to all requirements of expediency in respect of Eastern Mediterranean 

defence, as well as respect of safeguards for the rights of the Turkish minority. It is 
with regard to this last consideration that peso of Turkey in the conference 

can be justified... [Emphasis added—C. E.] 


The attempt here to justify the Conference, and the explicit acceptance of the 
power-political entanglement of the issue of self-determination, shows—in view 
of the state of affairs inside Cyprus at the time—the level to which the Cypriot 
leadership had sunk in its submission to Greece. For the Cypriots themselves, 
however, Makarios was at pains to sugar the pill. In a speech made in St. John’s 
cathedral on Aug. 26th, he said: 


aioe SED 
We have r Y e 4 é C 2 
can retreat. The wind of freedom is blowing from distant Asia to neighbouring Africa. 
Colonialism will soon be a nightmare memory. ... The Cyprus question is purely one 
of self-determination. The talks are no place for a settlement. 


He ended: 


oo question isat an advantageous stage and allows optimistic forecasts. 
eached the stage where neither we nor the British, nor international conscience, 


“In spite of our bitterness we shall await [!] the outcome [!] of the talks. With good 

will, courage, and facing the truth [!], the matter will be solved [!]. 
(The Times, Aug. 27th, 1955 

Stirring phrases; but omissions can be as important as inclusions. To talk 
of “facing the truth” without “facing” this whole question of Cyprus as a defence 
base—in content, a police base for Britain—is to undermine the whole demand 
for self-determination. The logic of bases is of course fully understood by 
Britain, whose competitive “‘security”’ is obviously most guaranteed by exclusive 
sovereignty over them. For any Cypriot representative to begin by admitting the 
validity of such arguments is to deny his own cause completely. That Makarios 
should fail to give full democratic consideration to this matter says as much for 
him as the above-quoted statements do for Rossides. Included in democratic 
considerations is the general necessity, obtaining also in Cyprus, of combating, 








is 
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exposing, and openly meeting the Communist Party line on bases. That 
A.K.E.L., the Cyprus Communist Party, should “consistently” oppose the use 
of Cyprus as a military base, is only another example of the consistently 
opportunistic character of Communist Party campaigns, which seize upon the 
stirrings of popular democratic elements, attempt to oust any “rivals” from the 
“democratic” platform, and whose achievement is always, sooner or later, 
treacherous swindle of any movement and setback of popular goals. In this 
case, as in others, a consequent democratic position requires the distinction 
between the correctness of the demand as such and those who proclaim it— 
self-styled ‘‘sponsors’”’ of base record and motivations; here as always, the 
content of the demand has to be taken up, and since this was precisely what was 
consistently avoided by the Ethnarchy leadership, a reasoned rejection of 
Communist Party leadership—for the benefit, not least, of the several thousand 
members of A.K.E.L. and related bodies, themselves doubtless far less concerned 
with the vicious practices of international Communism (a la Stalin, Malenkov, 
or Kruschchev—makes no matter) and the “subtleties” of its ideology, than 
with the day-to-day problems in Cyprus and particularly the problem of ending 
British rule—could not, and did not, take place. The formal dissociation of the 
main party from “Communism”, on the one hand, and Makarios’ rightful 
denunciation of the British “brand of guilt” policy (which led inevitably to the 
proscription of A.K.E.L. and its subsidiary organisations in December, 1955, 
with the customary arrests and detentions) comprised all that the ‘“‘democrat- 
ically-based”’ organisation had to offer to those who found themselves under 
the only other leadership. 

This fundamental weakness, shown as the disastrously equivocal interpretation 
of independence, was and remains an inevitable consequence of the Enosis 
commitment. It permitted, so to speak, the London Conference to open on 
Aug. 29th without there being any maintained and principled challenge to it. 
The Conference itself, of course, could not be expected to provide anything new, 
and is of interest only from the viewpoint of Britain’s determined manipulation 
of Greece and Turkey for her own interest (despite appearances to the contrary) 
and in particular, her use of Turkey as an ideological lever. While Turkish 
officialdom delivered itself of weighty words, the “unofficial” ludicrous “Cyprus 
is Turkish” claim—ludicrous in terms of the complete absence of any popular 
interest in it, that is, though on “historical, geographic, and strategic” grounds 
it makes hardly less sense than other similarly-based claims—began to be 
beaten on the big drum as a warning to Greek territorial aspirations (the Cypriots, 
of course, were not considered). Meanwhile, in a pre-Conference briefing, 
Mr. Menderes, the Prime Minister, had averred: 


....-The pressure exerted by irresponsible persons inthe Greek Government has been 
going on for months, but there are limits to the forbearance that one may feel for such 
tactics, and we cannot understand how a Government can treat a provincial cleric like 
an independent state and bow to his wishes. In any case, I want to emphasise that 
neither today nor tomorrow Could we accept a status for Cyprus incompatible with 
the interests of Turkey. (The Times, Aug. 26th, 1955) 


Such “‘bluntness” was the keynote of all statements by Turkish representatives 
henceforward, and was well-expressed by the editor of the Istanbul paper Vatan 
(obviously with nothing to worry about from the Press laws of his country!) 
who ended a letter to The Times with this: 

The only radical [!] solution [!] possible for the security of the south-eastern section 
of N.A.T.O. is to reject the ridiculous idea [!] of “‘self-determination” applied to small 


areas of territory here and there at the expense of vital interests of the free [!] world, 
to give the very first place to the vital question of security, and to oblige the Orthodox 
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Church to mind its spiritual business, and not to play with politics as an irresponsible 
force, and to outlaw Communism in Cyprus [!]. Any appeasement or compromise will 
prove to be a catastrophe to the stability and safety of this most important region, and 
Turkey will never share such a responsibility. (The Times, Sept. 1st, 1955) 


Such down to earth realism of course makes the slightest “‘gracious’”’ proposal 
by Britain appear ultra-democratic! And the slight proposal of—a Constitution, 
was duly produced on Sept. 6th, aptly headed by the following: 


The first stage of the Conference has shown that, in spite of certain important dif- 
ferences of opinion, all three delegations are agreed upon the overriding importance of 
maintaining their friendship and co-operation and the ties which bind them [!] in 
alliance. They are also agreed in recognizing the key strategic position of Cyprus, and 
the vital contribution of the British military headquarters and base in the island to the 
maintenance of peace [!] and security in the areas of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. They also share the desire to further the welfare tH of the population of 
Cyprus, to put an end to the acts of violence which have recently been disturbing the 
community, and to restore harmony between all sections of the population. 


The Constitution itself, if agreed upon, would provide for the “‘fullest measure” 
of internal self-government—an Assembly with an elected majority (a proportion 
of seats reserved to the Turks; nominated seats unspecified), a “‘progressive 
transfer of power” to Cypriot Ministers (except for Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
and Public Security—reserved to the Governor!), and a Cypriot Chief Minister 
chosen by the Assembly (with the approval of the Governor!). Finally, in earnest 
of friendly ‘‘co-operation”, a tripartite committee with Greek, Turkish and 
British representatives would be set up to advise, recommend, examine, etc., 
etc. While H. M. Government was naturally solely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of a constitution, they sought to obtain the ‘‘expressed approval of the 
Greek and Turkish Governments for this programme’’, since it was evident that 
this ‘“‘would be of the greatest importance in securing the full co-operation of 
the Cypriot people”. But this last sorry blandishment fell upon suitably deaf 
ears. At the conclusion of the Conference, the Turkish Foreign Minister extracted 
from Mr. Macmillan, the British Foreign Secretary, to questions whether Britain 
intended to maintain full sovereignty and whether she would ever accept “‘any 
principle of self-determination” which might lead ultimately to the independence 
of the island or its accession to another country, answers which, though some- 
what awkwardly expressed, were plain enough: 


...We are a very empirical people. We try to deal with facts as we see them. There 
is nothing permanent in the world [!], and especially in the nuclear world [!], and in 
the long story of mankind—no-one knows it better than the races and countries bordering 
the Mediterranean [!]—there are many changes and permutations [!] which take place; 


but we face facts as they are. 

This very English beginning led up to the disclaiming of any intentions of 
change, and the “principled” announcement: 

We do not accept the principle [!] of self-determination as one of universal [!] applica- 
tion. We think that exceptions [!] must be made in view of the geographical, traditional, 
historical, strategical, and other [!] considerations. 

(Doubtless, tragical-comical-pastoral as well!) 

The Conference thus ended with no agreement by Greece and Turkey on the 
Constitution, which was naturally immediately shelved. Later versions to be 
produced were, as have been shown by Sir Paul Pavlides, member of the Cyprus 
Executive Council who resigned in September, ‘“‘even”’ less specific. That Cypriot 
leaders should attack the proposed Constitution was only to be expected, since 
even the Greek “stand” had not been met—namely, that self-determination 
should be exercised by the Cypriots after a reasonable period of self-government. 
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This position was now presumably the one held by the Cypriot leaders, since 
they did not come out against it; the only addition to their public pronounce- 
ments was the emphasis now laid on martyrdom—‘‘Freedom does not die...” — 
self-sacrifice and the willing shedding of Cypriot blood. Meanwhile, two days 
before the ending of the Conference, fuel had been added to the “flames” of 
Greco-Turkish rivalry by the ugly rioting against the Greek sectors in Istanbul, 
which, marked by atrocities, did damage later reckoned at over £100 million, 
destroying over 4,000 shops, more than 2,000 houses, wrecking factories and 
newspaper premises with their presses, damaging over 70 churches and places 
of worship, in addition to many cases of assault and rape. 

That the immediate provocation of the planting of a stick of dynamite in the 
Turkish consulate in Salonika—which produced only a few broken windows and 
no casualties—should have in some way touched off a wave of elemental mass 
fury is not to be believed for an instant. In an extensive report published in the 
Daily Mail of September 14th, Noel Barber concluded with the following: 


All the evidence points to an exact, poeteetty co-ordinated attack. The flame that 
swept the city was ignited at a hundred different points—at precisely the same zero hour. 
The bands that swept past the minarets of Istanbul were armed with lists (some of 
which I have seen) giving exact details of shops and houses to be attacked and those 
to be left alone. They attacked with terrible twin weapons of violence—bitter fanatical 
hatred allied to cold, precise instructions. In other words, the mob that was poured 
through the streets was, at first anyway, kept in hand by ice-cold brains that directed 
operations with a set purpose in view. In a swift attempt to appease an outraged world, 
the Turks have laid the blame squarely on the Communists, insisting that the night of 
terror was a carefully organised Communist plot aimed at weakening the Western 
Alliance of N.A.T.O. There is not an atom of truth in this. For the past ten years Turkey 
has proudly boasted = she has no Communists, and she has not. Communists do 
not grow overnight. The “Cyprus is Turkish Association”, now disbanded and its 
leaders in custody, is the scapegoat. 

This night of terror was “kept on ice” for weeks, organised just as a sort of D-Day 
to be let loose at a give ae moment. The moment arrived, fortuitously, when 
the Greek bomb went off last week. It was a heaven-sent opportunity but—and this 
was not according to plan—it fanned passions so violently that the scum of Istanbul, 
once on the rampage, could no longer be controlled, especially as the first places to be 
attacked were the liquor shops, where the loot was carried along and drunk as the 
excesses of the night progressed. 

The Turkish Government certainly did not expect the riots to be so wide spread and 
so disastrous, but most of the blame can be laid directly at their door because it was 
abundantly clear that there might be trouble and they took no real steps to prevent it. 


Coming when they did, the riots had other significant effects—mainly, the 
providing of an occasion for N.A.T.O. chiefs to show their interest in Greek 
and Turkish relations, especially when Greece withdrew from the forthcoming 
N.A.T.O. exercises in protest against “‘manoeuvres” with Turkey. The N.A.T.O. 
interest was to loom larger as time went by—Turkey’s own emphasis upon 
N.A.T.O. stability being “‘useful’ in this respect—and the “solution” of the 
Cyprus “dilemma” by handing it over to N.A.T.O. administration was to 
become the catch-phrase of many an English liberal, full of good intentions for 
a “progressive’’ compromise. Through all this, however, what had been tempo- 
rarily gained for Britain was the appearance of being willing to negotiate, while 
the situation remained unchanged; both Greece and Turkey appeared now as 
major obstructions to reasonable negotiations, so that, for universal peace and 
harmony, things simply had to go on as they were, and that was that. 

Against this background that offered them little if anything to hope for, the 
Cypriots grew restive. Gathering crowds, such as that which saw the burning 
down of the British Institute in Nicosia on Sept. 17th, began to pay no attention 
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to on-the-spot reassurances by Ethnarchy spokesmen with encouragements to 
go home and leave matters in their hands. The appeal to the United Nations, 
had failed once again; Greece’s threat to withdraw—even as a “theoretical 
possibility’—from N.A.T.O. had received a sharp reprimand from America, 
which pointed out, without mincing words, that the continuation of American 
aid was dependent on the resumption of amicable relations with Turkey. The 
only concrete political proposal for action by the Cypriots themselves that was 
to be made by Makarios subsequently was that of a “passive resistance” 
campaign, calling on local volunteer administrators to resign. After a feeble 
start, this proved fruitless, and led to nothing; while E.O.K.A. promptly issued 
a leaflet saying that for its part it would ignore the beloved Archbishop’s call 
and would answer force with force. 

The new turn that events took now was—negotiation. Talks between Makarios 
and Sir John Harding, appointed Governor on Sept. 26th, were begun in secret 
and under strict security precautions. That they broke off with the Archbishop’s 
insistence upon Britain’s acknowledgement—still withheld—of the Cypriot right 
to self-determination—without his requiring however any specified date in the 
future for its exercise—did not mean an end to such negotiations. The viewpoint 
of the Greek Government, expressed early in November, was that “although 
at first sight inconclusive, [the talks] had restored a spirit favourable to con- 
ciliation and logical compromise”. Talks should therefore be resumed. The same 
report significantly ended: ““A Cypriot spokesman pointed out that by leaving 
the time open [for the exercise of self-determination] instead of a deadline fixed 
in advance, Archbishop Makarios had made a great concession and had had 
to curb much opposition from less pliable Cypriot leaders...” (The Times, 
Nov. 8th, 1955). 

Concessions by Makarios were now on the order of the day. As they multiplied 
hopes for freedom must surely have waned. From then till his deportation in 
March, Makarios went as far as he possibly could towards—unsuccessful— 
compromise. That he lost influence as a result is indisputable. Even the school- 
children, called out on “‘strike’’ by an unsigned leaflet to protest at the Govern- 
ment, closing of two schools, while Makarios was in Athens, did not obey 
his appeal to them to go back to school, made on his return—an item not 
without meaningful bearing on a general mood. At the same time, it was 
abundantly clear that Greece had indeed nothing to offer, beyond the promise 
to lodge the further appeal to the U.N. as “early” as January—if by then no 
progress had been made in settling the issue . .. The pantomime was over—save 
for the Voice of the Fatherland broadcasts from Athens encouraging violent 
resistance by the Cypriots, and the coming spectacle of an internal Parliamentary 
“crisis” in Greece, over the handling of the Cyprus affair. Britain’s efforts were 
now concentrated on preserving the issue as an entirely ‘domestic affair’, well 
under control, with the consultations between Makarios and Harding to provide 
the focal point. American “interest” of course remained, shown in the several 
visits paid to Makarios by the U.S. Consul in Cyprus, in the generally openly 
expressed hopes that a “positive solution” would be reached, hints at willingness 
to mediate, etc.; in the latter forms, augmented by “reservations” and then 
“disapproval” of British policy, it was to be more extensively played up, but, 
such gentle mud-stirring apart, there was no question of any real jeopardising 
of the security of the base itself. So it was that Britain obtained Greece’s consent 
to a mutual imposition of secrecy on all information regarding the negotiations. 
At the same time, Greece’s appeal to the U.N. suddenly became a matter to be 
re-considered; the earlier promise was at first qualified and finally withdrawn 
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in sensitivity to the demands of Anglo-Greek friendship (again), on the eve of 
the “promising” debate in the House of Commons in December. 

The debate did not rise above the usual Parliamentary level of cunning clap- 
trap, though it did contain one or two interesting statements, such as the one by 
Macmillan that: “They [the British Government] were sincerely anxious to bring 
about self-government in the island. They were not happy [!] about direct govern- 
ment, as it did not suit their present policies [!] and was out of tune with the 
dominant [!] theme today”. (The Times, Parliamentary Report, Dec. 6th, 1955) 
Slipped into his long speech was the famous “Sometime”—now claimed as the 
official British position on self-determination for Cyprus since the Conference! 
—which aroused official optimism in Greece and met with official toleration in 
Turkey—thus demonstrating the great ability of British politicians to offer all 
things to all men in one vague word. 

On this confident note of sovereignty, the final mock battle between Makarios 
and Harding was heralded. In the accounts of their negotiations, it is above all 
else clear that the “areas of disagreement” were in themselves so small that the 
attempt to paint Makarios as an utterly intransigeant adversary could not, as 
such, be undertaken ‘by either side. As an Ethnarchy spokesman put it: “‘The 
gap between us [!] now is so small that it would be madness not to reach 
agreement...” (The Observer, Jan. 15th, 1956) Makarios was prepared to 
accept “real” self-government, with Britain in control of foreign relations and 
defence. He sought a general amnesty for political offences, lifting of emergency 
and “‘anti-sedition” measures, a clear definition of the “precise position’ of the 
elected majority in the Assembly as a main constitutional power, and an 
assurance that the Governor’s approval of the Prime Minister to be chosen by 
the Assembly would be entirely formal. Such a compromise settlement, from 
Makarios’ viewpoint, at least would provide the Cypriots with some measure of 
internal political freedom—an improvement on pre-1931 constitutions at any 
rate. Of course, the obtained acknowledgement of the right of self-determination 
on the one hand, and the democratic power of an representative majority, if 
obtained, by no means posited the realisation of self-determination through 
constitutional means—as some pro-Government apologists tried to make out— 
as is obvious, given British control of foreign relations and defence! However, 
whatever Makarios may have seen as advantageous advance, circumstances were 
hardly such as to make the British Government feel that it had anything much 
to gain by allowing any measure of “liberal democracy”, or, on the other hand, 
that the partial abandonment of “direct government” involved was in any way 
practically necessary, or unavoidable. In terms of “negotiation from strength” 
(the only terms the British recognise!), Makarios’ position was weak, whether 
measured by the E.O.K.A. movement or by the organised political effectiveness 
of the majority of Cypriots; furthermore, as leader it was doubtful in any case 
now whether he could satisfactorily guarantee the acceptance by all of a 
“constitutional” development. In this light, Macmillan’s Parliamentary statement 
could be seen as the opposite of the actual situation: “happy” or not, Britain’s 
present policies were well suited by—‘‘simple” direct government, to instruct 
Cypriots in the lesson that even a miserable constitution was not as yet to be 
had and certainly not successfully exacted. That “deadlock” was reached on the 
basis of “disagreements” whose “crucial” character escaped many indignant 
constitutionalists in Britain, was therefore hardly surprising. The diplomatic 
show had been staged and was now over; there was no further use to be made 
of the “‘conciliator’’ Makarios except to make of him the public scapegoat and 
to get rid of him, lest, thus baulked, he might conceivably attempt to regain 
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influence and leadership by putting his mind to the organisation of serious 
resistance to the British. As matters stood, his rdle was however altogether 
played out; his deportation and those of his associates failed to arouse any 
major upheaval in the island. Of course, the “moral” pretext for the deporta- 
tions—that of failure to denounce violence (by Cypriots) and consequent 
dangerous commitment to the use of violence for political ends, was neither here 
nor there. Makarios’ “‘complicity”’ in terrorist activities, his provision of money 
for the purchase of weapons, his connection with militaristic youth organisations, 
his relations with Greek Resistance men, etc.,—such factors have not prevented 
the British from negotiating with, utilising or sanctioning other “suspect” 
leaders—of whom Nkrumah is a shining example. Self-righteous denunciations ” 
of the use of terror as a political weapon, by various members of the Government, 
had no basis ,in a democratic commitment to majority struggles and rights and 
simply meant the toleration of British methods of suppression of all kinds 
(including the jamming of Athens radio). 

The experience of years, leading to the present plight of the Cypriots, in 
subjection, leaderless and unorganised, drives home the recognition that the 
Enosis movement directed by Greece and the Cyprus Ethnarchy as it has been 
is exhausted. It has shown no perspectives of a successful deliverance from 
British rule and has lacked all along the firm ground of a commitment to 
independence. The Cypriot struggle, and the solution of the Cypriot question, 
is just this—independence from foreign rule, so that the Cypriots may decide their 
own future. If they wish to associate themselves with Greece, the past history 
of Cyprus provides a truly democratic precedent in the free association of 
independent city-states in Greece and Cyprus, in close cultural, social and 


material relationship. A leadership identified with the majority interest and con- 
cerned to render fully effective nothing}; other than the popular will, will not 
fail to find connection with, and support from not only democratic elements in 
Britain, but also the various independence movements fighting against foreign 
domination, particularly in the Middle East. 


Postscript 


What has happened in Cyprus, in the British Parliament, and in Greek and 
Turkish official circles, between April and the end of August, 1956, serves to bear 
out the interpretation established above regarding the principal |features of the 
development until then. What has emerged as perhaps the main aspect of the 
present situation has been the unashamed violence characterising British policy. 
Through this has come, however, despite all confusionist propaganda attempts, 
a more general recognition that it is the British Government who bears full 
responsibility for past, present and future resort to violence by E.O.K.A. and 
others, because of both the nauseating measures it has enforced and its utter 
lack of any democratic intentions towards Cyprus. The Economist, having 
earlier described British policy as concentrating on military repression exclusively, 
comes out in its issue of July 21st with some plain statements that show an 
unexpected edge of humanity: 


7 Readers may be reminded here of what was said in the article, The Case of Puerto 
Rico, Contemporary Issues, no. 18: “‘If it must be said at the outset and made very clear 
that acts of terrorism are to be rejected unconditionally and are in themselves by no 
means suited to advance a political goal—the event is too indicative of the social and 
political conditions in modern society to be burried under expressions of sorrow and 
condemnation. To prevent the repetition of desperate acts like the one we have witnessed 
now... it is necessary to uncover and to destroy the root of the evil.” (p. 66) 
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...It [the campaign against the terrorists] must be pursued without recourse to such 
expedients as collective punishment. These are wrong; whether technically legal or 
not [!], they are repugnant to all principles of law; and their practical value is dubious, 
at best.... The collective punishments are turning against Britain the general mass of 
Cypriots without whose good will no satisfactory settlement, now or later, is possible. 


One might hope that all those who are so quick to denounce E.O.K.A. 
activities, who echo the sanctimonious self-justifications expressed by the 
Government—as when, for example, they deported (forcibly) from England the 
Archimandrite Macheriotis in June, allegedly a collector of money to be used 
“for the killing of British soldiers’—would exercise their moral fervour in 
insisting that the Government and its willing servant, Sir John Harding, abandon 
domination by force over the Cypriots. It should, at the same time, be obvious 
to all that the politics of domination do not allow for a democratic solution. 
The balloon of “‘self-determination by a fixed date” that was cleverly launched 
in June, after patent successes against elusive E.O.K.A., had let out its hot air 
and collapsed by the beginning of July, with the farcical assertion of Turkish 
responsibility for failure. On a lower level, the “‘Constitutional” kite continues 
its uneven course very much according to plan, now “delayed”, now with 
Lord Radcliffe, on the end of the string, and now with its markings plainly 
visible as the blessed configurations of reformed—colonial rule! Since its Suez 
preoccupations, in any case, the Government has been more concerned to see 
that Cyprus should fulfil its useful functions as a base for all kinds of troops 
than vaguely to promulgate “‘liberalisation’”’. 

On the other hand, the Cypriot resistance has as yet discovered no new voice. 
The leader of E.O.K.A. has emerged, through the captured documents and 
through the “truce” offer, as, first and foremost, a soldier, and a loyal partisan 
of the struggle against British troops and police in Cyprus. The original impression 
of a “resistance movement” against enemy occupation, as in a state of war, has 
been strengthened by the publication of his campaign notes, etc. Yet, Grivas, 
together with the Ethnarchy (those members that remain) simply adheres to 
Makarios the leader and to the Makarios policy of compromise settlement; the 
refusal to speak in his absence and independently has left the goal of the struggle 
as that measure of self-government Makarios was concerned to secure, in full 
consent to the use of Cyprus as a base. Now, with the base in operation as a 
centre for police actions in the Middle East, and the antagonism of imperial 
Britain towards the insurgence in the Arab world clearly in evidence, the in- 
compatibility between retaining Cyprus as a base and granting full freedom to 
the Cypriots, as for so long the British have indeed insisted, is unmistakable, 
to be given full weight in presenting the real state of affairs both to the people 
of Cyprus and the rest of the world. For the rest, neither acts of violent resistance 
by E.O.K.A., nor Ethnarchy preparedness to negotiate through Makarios (or 
unwillingness to do so till he be released), nor Greek appeals to U.N.O., can 
contribute, either separately or together—nor have they in any way contributed— 
towards obtaining a material alteration for the good in the condition of Cyprus. 





K. K. Sinha 


REFLECTIONS ON THE “GREAT UTOPIA” 


_ (A considerable interval has elapsed since the original submission of this article and 
its present appearance. A number of considerations contributed to the delay, among 
them the desire to have the article presented together with an appropriate reply. However 
none of these considerations can any longer be allowed to prevent Mr. Sinha, and our 
readers, from seeing his article in print. An apology is herewith made for the delay and 
the assurance tendered that this is not a usual or desired policy with us. Any further 
remarks that Mr. Sinha may care to present, especially on the reply to him which will 
appear subsequently, will be promptly accorded proper public attention. This naturally 
applies also to others who wish to participate in discussion.) 


Arter the debacle of the Communist Utopia ushered in by the Manifesto 
of Karl Marx more than a century ago, it is indeed time not merely to bury it 
but also to evolve a new Utopia. But while undertaking this great pioneering 
work, it is necessary also to remember that Utopia of whatever age is nothing 
more than a Utopia; that is, it is only an imaginary ideal, never to be realized. 
It can at least be approximated to. For, so soon as it is realized, it no longer 
remains a Utopia. And when the “Utopia” is so realized, its limitations and 
inadequacies become more apparent and evident by human experience, and this 
awareness provides the need for a new Utopia. Thus, man advances intellectually 
from Utopia to Utopia, which provide him an inspiration to improve upon his 
social system and institutions. 

Marx conceived of a classless society in which State will wither away. 
The movement inspired by his ideas and ideals has culminated in the establish- 
ment of a regime now flourishing for more than a third of a century, which 
has set a pattern that is fast multiplying elsewhere in the world. This then is 
the real form that the Communist Utopia has taken. I think it is too late in the 
day now to say that the Communist Utopia and Communist Reality are not 
organically connected. Of course one may argue that if Marx were alive today 
he would disown his successors. But history would not. And possibly the 
philosophy, the methodology and the psychological outlook implied in Com- 
munism itself would justify such a historical development of the Utopia into the 
social reality that it is today as a logical corollary. “‘Stalinists” (as you would 
like to call them) take pride in it. But those who were first attracted to the 
“Utopia” intellectually and emotionally and are now shuddering at the sight of 
Communism that Stalinists have built, should begin to have courage not only to 
reject the reality but also the Utopia. To me, on the whole, “Stalinism” is 
implied in Marxism and Leninism, although one can dig out and isolate some 
good ideas in both which do not fit in with Stalinist practice. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, Marx and Lenin were extremely intolerant in their intellectual 
attitude towards others; Stalin extended it to the realm of practice. Quite 
logical: And a mass movement fed on the ideas of hatred (class hatred), struggle, 
capture, power, dictatorship, deviation, liquidation, cannot but produce the 
typical Communist individual and society that we all know today, although this 
real picture may have been far removed from the one envisioned in the Utopia. 
We may even go further and say that the prolonged cumulative effect that such 
a worldwide movement must have had on the society as a whole, was so great 
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that even the anti-communist movements (like that of fascism) also promoted 
a similar character-forming influence on the individual. 

Let us, therefore, be clear about the limited function that a Utopia can 
perform. It gives us a broad and very general outline of principles on which the 
social framework is to be founded. It does no more than that. But even here 
there is to be no fixity, for “principles” of social reconstruction are arrived at on 
an analysis of human experience. New experience can always be made. And 
then, possibly there may be some fallacies found out in the analysis of experience 
or in the formulation of principles themselves. This openness of mind needs to 
be constantly kept in view. The deeprooted tradition of quoting scriptures and 
trying to adjust oneself, or make others do so, to the wise words of some 
authority like Marx or Lenin, etc. has to be given up, slowly but steadily with 
constant effort. (It cannot be done overnight.) The intellectual gods have to be 
dethroned, and we have to stand each on our own intellectual judgement. That 
is the beginning of “individuation”. 

Secondly, the tone, the temper, the traditions and the pattern of the movement 
towards the new Utopia are equally important. It is basically a question of the 
end and means. I have just referred to the fate of the communist movement. 
If the Democratic movement is to reflect in advance the future society we are 
striving for, then it should have a general idea of the type of the individual and 
the pattern of inter-personal relationship that should grow and get nourishment 
and encouragement in the movement. The movement should be so conducted 
that the individuals become more “‘individuated” instead of strengthening their 
authoritarian traditions, habits and inclinations. This is not at all an easy task 
and is practically breaking new ground. But I consider this as the supreme and 
crucial task before a movement for democracy of content. 


Thirdly, the problem is how the movement will influence the rest of society 
at large. In this respect a two-way approach is possible. One is to evolve a 


modern “utopia” for a social organization of the entire human family which 
will 


(a) in a planned and systematic manner develop natural resources and utilize 
them equitably to provide for the growing economic needs of the people; 

(b) administer social relationships among the people in such a way that peace 
and harmony may prevail among individuals, and in case of disputes 
arising, justice is done impartially, effectively and quickly, to each and 
every individual; and 

(c) provide increasing opportunities to the individual for his intellectual and 
aesthetic development without cramping impositions, so that he becomes 
every day a fuller and richer individual. 


The other is to operate in local regions, howsoever small, and to work out 
democratic solutions to specific problems in a given setting, in such a way that 
the two trends—local and worldwide—may have a cumulative educative effect 
on the community. 

There are two more points that I consider important. They concern attitudes. 

One is that relating to the utopia itself. The movement will endeavor to 
approximate towards the utopia. If the movement develops under the notion 
that the utopia can be actually realized and then finds it always out of reach, 
there will develop frustration and all the evil effects resulting from it. A whole- 
hogger attitude leads to a kind of puritanism in the movement which places the 
latter in crises even in its day-to-day activities. On the other hand, if the movement 
is tuned to a perspective of continuous effort towards a closer and closer approx- 
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imation, these crises will be avoided as well as their vicious effects on the 
individual participant in the movement. 

Similarly, and this is the other point, the movement should not look upon 
the past and the present as an unmixed evil, as “‘pre-history”’, as devil incarnate, 
as the enemy in which there is no iota of good. There are some people who 
cannot think of striving towards a better without having a fight with “‘Satan’’, 
Evil is there in the present, but not evil only. There is no point in condemning 
the entire past and present. We must try to find out what is good in it and then 
try to rescue it and with it create a new pattern of living in which good will 
predominate. If today it is technologically possible to provide all the people 
with food, clothing and shelter, as the “‘Great Utopia” suggests, such a possi- 
bility has arisen only out of the efforts and achievements of the past and present. 
Possibly on a closer and more bias-free attitude we might find that what exists 
today as an economic pattern and which we are used to condemn as “‘Capitalism” 
or “‘bourgeois”” may have ideas that need to be isolated and rescued and further 
developed and enriched. The point I want to emphasize is that the movement 
should not feel the psychological need for an enemy or a devil for generating what 
is called ‘‘revolutionary fervour” against it, or an object upon which to heap its 
wrath and destructive vengeance and thus dissipate the pent-up emotions of the 
movement. Such a psychological base of the movement is not conducive to the 
growth of a “free” personality or a harmonious society of free individuals. 


* * * 


These are some of my ideas regarding the need for a new utopia and a 
movement for democracy of content, written after reading the ““Great Utopia”. 
I have no doubt that it is time to emphasize on a worldview and not merely on a 
single country basis for the movement, The experience of the U.N. specialized agen- 
cies provides rich sources for solving humanity’s material problems. Nationaiismi|s 
an antiquated cult and a truly democratic movement cannot but be cosmopolitan 
(not international) in character. Secondly, it is also right to emphasize more on 
content than on form. But the ‘“‘“Great Utopia’’ seems to pose the issue as against 
form. Is not form also important? There cannot be formless content. Democracy 
will have form. If we destroy the present form, it must be replaced by another. 
If this is not done, there is bound to be a recession towards the old. In this 
respect, neither in the political sphere nor in the economic sphere, the “‘Great 
Utopia” is very illuminating. It has set the problem of ‘‘administration” of the 
material resources of the world. But how? Of course, an economic Plan is 
promised, based on “‘production for use’’. It will be indeed interesting to study 
that. But what would the political organization of society be like, without a 
“bureaucracy”? 

One of the leading ideas in the “Great Utopia” is that “in capitalist society 
all institutions have a tendency to render themselves autonomous’’, “‘to become 
an end in themselves’, “‘to alienate themselves from their original aim’’, to 
become “parasitic”. I think there is a good deal of truth in it. But why only in 
“Capitalist Society”? It is true of all forms of human society. And why? It is 
important to find that out in order to take steps against it. I think this happens 
because while a new institution is first created, its need is felt by the creators. 
But when it is more or less taken for granted, the original need is not felt so 
acutely, it is not personally and intensely experienced. The institution becomes 
“institutionalized”, stereotyped. Our civilization has grown so vast and complex 
that literally hundreds of such things are “‘institutionalized”’ without even our 
being aware of these. If this be so, I think, this process is to some extent 
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inevitable. But it would be wrong to say that because of this institutionalization, 
the institutions are no longer necessary or have thereby become harmful. A 
revaluation of each specific institution is needed before any of these can be 
condemned or rejected. But what is certainly necessary is for man to remember 
that institutions are for men and not vice-versa. They are merely relational 
devices for the benefit of man and as such they need to be not only used but 
also constantly scrutinized and modified, if and when necessary, to suit 
humanity’s need. 

Interpreted from this angle, I could not fully comprehend the standpoint of 
“Great Utopia” regarding the institutions. Does it mean that institutions are 
not at all necessary? That they are not only needless but also harmful? It may 
be argued that it is so in “capitalist society”, but it would not be so in a 
“socialist society”. How will it be avoided? Will the ordinary human tendency 
suddenly disappear in a “Socialist” society? If so, how? if a unified worldwide 
political and economic institution is created to ‘administer’ world’s resources 
to human needs—a vast single organization of men—how will the tendency to 
“become an end in itself” in such an organization be avoided? 

Even so the “Great Utopia” has rightly emphasized this danger to humanity. 
I think it cannot be completely avoided. But we can and must do something to 
minimize it. To the extent man becomes conscious of his own importance, to 
that extent social institutions will remain his servant. To the extent the value of 
the individual is recognized, to that extent social institutions will remain 
humanized and will maintain their instrumental character. Thus the best 
guarantee against development of “‘parasitism” of social institutions is the growth 
of a humanist movement with emphasis on the value and integrity of the 
individual. 

Then, the “Great Utopia” stigmatizes “‘bureaucracy’’. In doing so, it takes the 
example of the political party and suggests that the party should have no 
“bureaucracy” at all. In other words, it would own no property, it should have 
no elections, no office-bearers, etc. That is, nothing else but members, each on 
an equal status with the other. And if “‘party” is to be the model pattern for the 
new society, the new society will also have no organizational form, no hierarchy, 
etc. except just individuals. In this way the evil of “bureaucracy” is attempted 
to be eliminated. I feel as if the baby is being thrown away with the bathwater. 
Then what is considered evil is not merely “‘bureaucracy” but the idea of 
“organization”. Am I right in so understanding? What I consider by the evil in 
“bureaucracy” is the lack of human aspect in the functioning of an organizational 
machinery, the lack of an awareness of human purpose in the existence of an 
organization and the consequent callous manner of its operation. Therefore, by 
the idea of elimination of “bureaucracy”, I mean not the elimination of the 
organization itself, but making it aware of its purpose of existence, and to help 
it to operate more efficiently to serve that purpose. I do consider, therefore, that 
an appropriate organizational structure either in a party, or a movement or a 
society, is necessary. 

From a reading of the “Great Utopia” as well as the discussion on it, it 
appears to me that the movement for democratic content is to be conducted 
through a “political party”. All that is suggested about it is that within the party 
there will be utmost democracy. But how is the party related to the society as 
a whole? Will it function more or less as other political parties have so long 
been functioning? If that be so, I for one do not have much expectations from 
the movement. For, I believe, today politics has come to mean a struggle for 
power between political parties: the people are mostly pawns in their game. 
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Having achieved power, one party tries to retain it by all means, and the other 
tries to overthrow the party in power by all means. Where some rules are accepted 
by all political parties, we call it “‘parliamentary democracy’. But essentially, 
demagogy and force and manipulation are the basic methods everywhere. In 
what way the Movement for Democracy of Content desires to differ from this 
pattern? It has not given any clear idea. But the way it holds on to the idea 
of “‘party’’, speaks of “dictatorship” and discusses majority-minority relationship 
suggests to me that the concept of the present pattern of political action and 
relationship (between parties, and between a party and the people) is more or 
less retained. In that case where is the guarantee that this party will also not found 
a dictatorship, of course, in the name of the people? 

To my mind the party system in politics is one of the greatest obstacles against 
the establishment of democracy of content, of a government of the people and 
by the people. Therefore I feel the movement for democracy of content should 
explore new forms and methods of political expression, and outgrow its party 
character. Functioning as a party, the movement would tend to become a vested 
interest, an end in itself. And enveloped in an atmosphere of power politics of 
parties, it may be corrupted with the virus in spite of its original intentions. 
Cannot the “Great Utopia” open up a new perspective in this respect? 

The question of democracy within the organization that will initiate and 
promote the movement for democracy, is important. As I have already remarked, 
to keep it free from any kind of form would be inadequate and would only make 
the movement inadequate for the performance of its task. As long as it operates 
as a small group in a few localities, it may possibly not be difficult to operate as 
suggested. But as soon as the movement gathers momentum and volume, 
specialization, division of labour, allotment of functions, coordination and 
phasing of activities, etc. will be needed on a stable basis and an organizational 
form will grow. It is better to anticipate these problems in the context of 
democracy, and solutions arrived at. Of course, the bitter experiences of party 
system and party life gained in the twentieth century will be very useful to 
evolve a form in which the individual is not lost but gets a real opportunity and 
climate to grow. The “Great Utopia” has admirably posed the problem of 
democracy within the party but it has not resolved it. Rather, it has escaped it, 
as it seemed to me, after having formulated the issue. 

The problem of democracy within the organization as well as that of the 
“majority-minority” relationship outside are basically related to the question 
of attitude towards the individual. If this is properly resolved, its manifestations, 
whether within an organization or in the political life of society as a whole, 
will not be difficult to solve. 

If the central object of democratic politics and economics is to create conditions, 
social and economic, for the individual to grow and “‘individuate’’, then the 
movement promoting such a politics and economics must so function, both 
within itself and in relation to its environment (which includes minority opinion), 
that this basic purpose is not thwarted. This means that at any given point of 
time, while the majority opinion may be given effect to, the minority opinions, 
both within and outside, should have full and free opportunity to express them- 
selves. So that, both experiencing the effects of “majority” policy and free 
exchange of all opinions by the community may evolve still better policies and 
it may elect a new majority. Thus, if the “majority” respects its fundamental 
duty to the individual, “‘minority” is never threatened. As a matter of fact, this 
whole discussion will be futile if it is limited to the concept of “‘majority- 
minority” as a concept in collectivity, but so soon as it is related to the integrity 
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and value of the individual the issue opens up a fresher perspective. Party 
system gives way. Parliamentary democracy based on parties lays bare its clay 
feet. Internal democracy within a party gets a shaking. The barriers between 
inside and outside a party are considerably removed. The only question is: what 
is the guarantee that the majority will respect the individual. The guarantee—the 
only guarantee possible—is the character of the movement for democracy—the 
tone, the temper, the pattern, the methodology of the movement—and its 
widening educative influence on the community. Unless the community as a 
whole creates and accepts this moral sanction for this principle, the danger of 
the “‘majority”’ eclipsing the “minority”, the ‘individual’, will always be there. 
The above discussion leads us to the need for a new pattern of political life 
altogether, with a new type of State. It should be the task of the Movement for 
Democracy of Content to visualize such a politics and State. 

Here in India we have also been rethinking our ideas and actions ever since 
1946 more or less with the same general purpose as yourselves. In the field of 
politics we developed what we term as “‘Radical Democracy” as against either 
parliamentary Democracy or the Soviet pattern. That is, it would be democracy 
from the roots i.e. man, the individual. We visualized a new state structure in 
the specific conditions ‘of India, based on a network of people’s committees and 
a pyramidal structure of other higher organs of State, assuring as far as possible 
government of the people and by the people. In the economic field we were not 
satisfied with either form of collectivist economy (private monopoly or State 
monopoly), and attempted to formulate the principles of a “co-operative 
economy” based on the general principle of co-operation between one individual 
and another, and “‘production for use’’. We have also ventured to formulate an 
outline of a new social philosophy which we term as “Radical Humanism’’, as 
distinct from religious humanism. But it is, however, necessary to point out that 
even so these are not full-fledged systems and require further elaboration and 
development. 

We were functioning as a political party up to 1948 (Radical Democratic 
Party) but when we reached the theoretical conclusion that the party system is 
an obstacle to the movement for democracy and freedom we dissolved our 
party. Ever since, we have been spreading our ideas individually and through 
our weekly organ and books. But we do feel now that these efforts have to be 
co-ordinated and extended, and for these purposes we generally feel the need 
for an organization. But it must be an organization which will not be a political 
party. We are at present engaged at evolving such a form and a lot of internal 
discussion is going on. 

It is of course, worthy of note that since we dissolved our party, our point of 
view on different issues before the country has been getting a hearing in all 
quarters specially among the intelligentsia, and appreciated. This was particularly 
because they felt we were not interested in the mere scramble for power among 
the parties. 

Our experience is summarized here for the benefit of your readers. It is possible 
these may help you in arriving at your own conclusions. 

I hope this exchange of ideas among ourselves will prove helpful to both of 
us who are searching for a new way to democracy and freedom. 





Paul Ecker 


DEMOCRACY AT CHICAGO 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States relating to segregation 
in publicly-supported schools and elsewhere have brought consequences of vast 
importance to our nation as a whole and especially to communities directly affected. 
We reject all proposals for the use of force to interfere with the orderly deter- 


mination of these matters by the courts. — Civil Rights Plank of the Democratic 
Party. 


"Tuese 58 tortured words, the distilled essence of ten days of feverish behind- 
the-scenes haranguing, were presented to the 1,372 delegates of the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled in Chicago early on the morning of Aug. 16, 
1956, and proudly adopted as part of its battle standard for the coming election 
campaign. 

If there are 58 more ambiguous words hemstitched together in the annals of 
political literature, then the efforts of the party’s platform committee must be 
judged a failure. Tailored for the candidate of “moderation”, they place the 
party foursquare in mid-air. 

They stand as an eternal monument to the party’s adherence to political 
principle—the most important principle, in fact, of American politics: “‘Never 
compromise your votes for ideas”. 

The 58 morsels emerged from the kitchen of the democratic platform-makers 
in all their homely simplicity on the morning of Aug. 15, leaving almost 12 hours 
for the studious delegates to pore over them and the remaining 9,942 words of 
the platform before their scheduled adoption that evening. 

For a week and a half the platform committee had labored to bring forth a 
declaration acceptable to both the lions and the lambs, a manifesto embracing 
two diametrically opposite positions. The difficulty of the task should not be 
underestimated. There was, of course, the easy solution: Come forth with a 
bold endorsement of the Supreme Court decision at one point and denounce it 
forthrightly at another. But there was always the danger that somebody might 
read the platform through and discover the trick. Great things are never easily 
accomplished. 

The genius who hit upon the solution will probably go forever unhonored, 
but his contribution to the art of politics is assured of immortality: Say both 
things at the same time in the same words. 

The method indicated, there remained only the working out of the problem 
—no easy matter of itself, for the platform molders were limited to a single 
language and could not, like their Swiss colleagues, for example, call upon the 
assistance of free translation. Then there were the extremes to be overcome—the 
raving northern radicals, waving the bloody rag of adherence to the law of the 
land, and the southern faction, plaintively proposing that the Supreme Court, 
in all its judicial majesty be simply ignored in the platform, hoping, perhaps, 
that by denying it an existence there it might be similarly dissolved in its 
corporeal aspects. 

Obstacles are made to be overcome, however, and after the exhaustion of 
countless pencils and half as many erasers, the plank emerged in all its splendor 
for all to marvel at. Never had the art of equivocation reached such heights. 
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What did it mean? Ah, there was the beauty of it, came the reply with a smile 
and a wink. It means whatever you say it means. We have given you a platform 
equally merchandisable in Harlem and in Mississippi. 

Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, a member of the platform 
committee, interviewed by a television reporter on the convention floor, was 
asked whether rejection of ‘“‘all proposals for the use of force” meant that force 
should not be used to enforce the Supreme Court decision or should not be 
employed to hamstring it. Why, to hamstring it, of course, he declared. Ambi- 
guous, you say? Really? Well, he would do what he could to clear up the 
ambiguity before it was passed. 

Needless to say, that was the last heard from Governor Ribicoff on the subject. 

Meanwhile, Sen. John Sparkman, the party’s vice presidential candidate in 
1952, was being questioned on another part of the floor. How did he interpret 
the two-faced “‘force’? clause? Why, as a pledge against the use of force to 
enforce the Supreme Court decision, of course. The interviewer was persistent. 
What about that section of the platform paying obeisance to decisions of the 
Supreme Court as “‘the law of the land”. Ah, but it doesn’t say that, came the 
reply—it says ‘“‘a part of the law of the land”. As a lawyer, said the senator, he 
could assure everyone that there was a world of difference. 

Well, enough for the heights attained by the art of construing. But there was 
rebellion within the ranks. Delegates from the big Northern cities, who enjoy 
the camaraderie of fellow Democratic delegates for only one week of the year 
and must live for the other 51 with constituents, were up in arms. Could this 
plank be peddled successfully until November to millions of Negroes and others 
of democratic (small D) spirit—particularly if the entire convention joined 
to welcome it with enthusiasm? From the specialists in ideology—Americans for 
Democratic Action, Walter Reuther and his coterie—came rumblings of dis- 
content. Wild rumors swept the convention. The dissidents were not merely 
going to propose that the court decision be obeyed—they were going to insist 
on inserting a whole series of “equal rights’ pledges embodied in the party’s 
1952 platform and inadvertently omitted from this one. But to do all these 
things, a minority report by at least 10 per cent of the 108-man platform 
committee was required. If 11 men of principle could not be somehow scrounged 
up, an amendment to the platform could be presented only from the floor, and 
the chances of a dissident delegate winning recognition from the chairman of a 
Democratic (capital D) convention are of an order discouraging mathematical 
computation. Sen. Paul Douglas, one of the intransigeants, recalled for a 
television interviewer how the chairman, Sen. Sam Rayburn, had gavelled 
controversial matters through with bureaucratic elegance at the 1952 convention. 

But new rumors swept the floor. An antidote to such a repetition was being 
prepared. The major northern delegations—New York, Illinois, Minnesota, 
California, Michigan—were ready, it was bruited, to stand up en masse and 
prevent the convention from continuing should Rayburn refuse to recognize 
an amendment. Thus far were these men of principle prepared to go. As word 
of this embattled stand got about, the grins adorning the faces of the southern 
delegates narrowed by as much as a 16th of an inch. To show too much enthusiasm 
for the plank would not do; it would spoil the game. A fine “compromise” it 
would be to which only one side objected! There ensued the spectacle of southern 
representatives parading before television cameras to declaim their “reluctant” 
acceptance of the plank in the “spirit of compromise”. There was some difficulty 
when it came to elaborating a reason for this discontent—short of calling for the 
reestablishment of slavery, there seemed to be little more the platform-makers 
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could have done—but a target for this papier-mache anger was finally found: 
The mere words “Supreme Court” constituted an obscenity in southern ears 
and was not to be tolerated. Not to be tolerated at all? Well, hardly at all. 
Despite its deep dissatisfaction, the South would stop short of secession from 
the Union. In fact, it would stop short of secession from the convention. In 
fact, it would stop short of voting against the platform... all except a handful 
of delegates from Georgia who were out to show that the South, too, has its 
men of principle. 

This show of magnanimity was enough to win for the South the encomiums 
of the television commentators, two of whom found that it was in line with 
“the American spirit of compromise’’. The platform, they discovered, was akin 
to the ‘Missouri Compromise” of 1820 (which all other considerations aside, 
had at least the virtue of being a compromise of deeds and not just of words, 
being based on the existing balance of forces between the North and South 
and not a sacrifice to political expediency). Another commentator, endowed 
with particular perspicacity, reported with face as straight as a ruler that even 
a portion of Negro opinion favored the ‘“‘compromise”’. To prove it, he produced 
a telegram from a Negro viewer who professed not to understand what all the 
shouting was about, since neither Republicans nor Democrats were going to 
carry out their platforms, anyhow. 

Thus was the American electorate educated while the convention managers 
strove mightily behind the scenes to patch things up between the heirs of Calhoun 
and Clay and, incidentally, to lose as much of the television audience as possible 
before the seemingly inevitable display of democracy in action. Thus it was 
11 : 30p.m. E.D.S.T. two hours behind schedule, when the ineffable Mr. Rayburn 
called the convention to order, and two hours and 10,000 words later by the 
time a relay of speakers finished droning through the remainder of the platform. 
The final act of the great tragi-comedy was finally to begin: 

Out from the wings stepped Robert E. Short, chairman of the Minnesota 
delegation, brandishing an amendment signed by three more than the necessary 
11 heroes of the platform committee. The amended plank, with the added words 
enclosed in parentheses, sounded the following call to arms: 

“Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States relating to 
segregation in publicly-supported schools and elsewhere have brought con- 
sequences of vast importance to our nation as a whole and especially to 
communities directly affected. (We pledge to carry out these decisions but) we 
reject all use of force to interfere with the orderly determination of these matters 
by the courts.” 

For those to whom ‘“‘we pledge to carry out these decisions but” might not 
seem a sufficient banner under which to die, Short also offered the following 
amendment, plagiarized almost word for word from the party’s 1952 platform: 

“At the same time we favor federal legislation effectively to secure these 
rights to everyone: (1) The right to equal opportunity for employment; (2) The 
right to security of persons; (3) The right to full and equal participation in this 
nation’s political life, free from arbitrary restraints. We also favor legislation to 
perfect existing federal civil rights statutes and to strengthen the administrative 
machinery for the protection of civil rights.” 

Ensued the Great Debate. It lasted exactly one-quarter of the time it had taken 
to read through the platform as a whole: Twenty minutes for the majority 
speakers and ten minutes for the minority, who shaved their meager portion 
into five slivers of oratory so brief that a hearty yawn was sufficient to blank 
out any two. When Sen. Herbert Lehman, one of the minority speakers who 
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followed each other to the microphone like relay racers, became an Oliver 
Twist, he was rebuked in the best Dickensian manner: Rep. John McCormick, 
a perfect Bumble had the pleasure to inform the senator from New York that 
it was only out of the goodness of his (Bumble’s) heart that the minority was 
getting any time at all, since he (Bumble), as chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, had the right to reserve all of it for himself, if he so pleased. And so 
each of the orphans—Lehman, Short, Douglas, Gov. G. Mennen Williams— 
consumed their thin portion of gruel and disappeared into the wings. Then 
Bumble himself took the microphone to defend the immortal document. It was 
beyond him how anyone could find the plank wanting in forthrightness. 
Equivocal? Ridiculous! Illiberal? Nonsense! It was more forthright and 
democratic (small D) than the 1952 platform. He read some excerpts to prove it. 
Practically the only ones who remained unconvinced were the southern delegates: 
When the vote came, except for some gullible Georgians, they all voted for it. 

No hog, Rep. McCormick wasn’t going to use all of that 20 minutes which 
he had rationed to himself. No, indeed—he was happy to yield the floor to that 
most distinguished of Democrats (large D), former President Harry Truman. 
(Great applause.) In what the New York Times described as “a voice rough 
with both emotion and belligerence’, President Truman presented his credentials 
to the assemblage: “I’ve done more to implement civil rights than any other 
president of the United States”. The majority plank, he declared with a maximum 
of “emotion and belligerence’ and a minimum of argumentation, was “‘the best 
civil rights plank we ever had”’. 

It was enough. The incomparable Speaker Rayburn put the issue to a voice 
vote: “‘All those in favor of the amendment say ‘aye’’’. A great chorus of “‘ayes”’. 
“All those opposed, say ‘nay’’’. A great chorus of “‘nays”’, to all but the trained 
ears of Speaker Rayburn, neither greater nor lesser in volume than the “‘ayes”’. 
But here the advantages of specialization shone forth. Rayburn, able to detect 
one more “nay” than “‘aye’’, pronounced the amendment defeated. From some 
amateurs, cries of protest: ‘‘A roll-call vote!’’ From Rayburn, preserving simple 
dignity in the face of the insult: ““No, no, now, just a minute. I have taken the 
‘ayes’ and ‘nays’ many times, and I think I can tell’. 

And so it was done. The northern delegations, reportedly so ready to stand 
up and block the convention only a few hours before, sat down. No one made 
an effort to enlist the eight states required to force a roll-call (out of politeness 
to Speaker Rayburn, no doubt). And when the smoke had cleared, the liberals 
had disappeared, like the Cheshire cat, all but their smiles. As the New York 
Times reported: 

“The losers took the outcome without apparent deep bitterness. One of their 
leaders, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, declared: ‘We accept the 
decision of the convention and will work for the election of the nominees.” 

Others, unfortunately, took it with less sportsmanship. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch, filed a few weeks after the convention: 

“NEW YORK—Democratic leaders in Harlem, predominantly Negro area 
here, reportedly have said that Negro dissatisfaction with the Democratic 
Party’s platform on civil rights made it inadvisable that Adlai E. Stevenson 
speak i in Harlem ‘for the time being’. 

. In an airport interview last night in Chicago, Stevenson—just returned 
from speechmaking in San Francisco—said he was familiar with his immediate 
campaign plans and that they did not include speaking in Harlem ‘at this time’. 

. According to newspaper reports, the ‘warning’ to keep Stevenson out 
of Harlem in the immediate future was voiced at a closed luncheon meeting 
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yesterday attended by Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Carmine G. De Sapio, 
New York secretary of state. The meeting was called by Manhattan Borough 
President Hulan E. Jack, first Negro to be elected to that office. Also at the 
affair were some 25 other Negro leaders from Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens.” 

No one advised Stevenson to keep out of the South. The South has men of 
understanding. 


First Steps in Logic 


1. Bonn, October, 26th 1956.—The Land Government of Bavaria has decided 
to bring into force a restrictive order which may have serious consequences for 
freedom of the press. In future any police official will have the right to confiscate 
any newspaper or periodical if he considers that it contains written matter which 
is prejudicial to the maintenance of law and order in Bavaria. 

The order will be issued on the instructions of the Prime Minister, Herr 
Hogner, but it has already had parliamentary approval. “Law and order” is 
taken to include any phase or function of the federal or land constitutions 
which could be affected by the written word. Protests against the order have 
been answered by the chairman of the Bavarian Legal Committee, Dr. Meinzeit, 
who said that democracy was more important than the freedom of the press. 

(Manchester Guardian, 27 October, 1956.) 


2. Paris, Tuesday.—General Alfred Gruenther, retiring Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, today warned the Soviet Union that if rocket weapons were used 
retaliation from the West would follow “just as sure as day follows night, and 
the Soviet Union will be destroyed’. 

Speaking at a farewell conference at his SHAPE headquarters, the General 
said: ‘““Whether these rockets exist or not is not the issue. But should they be 
used they would not destroy the capacity of the NATO forces to retaliate...” 

(Evening Standard, 13 November, 1956.) 





JAPANESE REACTIONS TO THE 
EXPANSION OF UNITED STATES BASES 


Increasingly, since World War II, large tracts of land in many countries 
have been converted from objects of constructive endeavor into military 
enclaves, usurping the land of indigenous populations and in cases like 
Cyprus and Okinawa, their very right to national self-determination. The 
world powers have proceeded to declare every restive, unpoliced area 
“strategic” and provide military “protection”. In countries of Asia, 
particularly Japan, where every square inch of soil is utilized intensively 
for food production, incursions by the military bases involve pitiful suffering 
for those affected. 

The following statement on the implications of this policy for Japan is 
excerpted from a “‘Four-Point Request On Burning Problems” presented 
to John Foster Dulles by The General Council Of Trade Unions Of 
Japan (Sohyo).' Although we dissociate ourselves from Sohyo on many 
political questions, their informative statement reflects the general sen- 
timent in Japan and thus will be of interest to our readers. It is reprinted 
here with but minor corrections in English. 


| the fact that the world is moving toward peace,” the 
US. military bases in Japan are expanding. At the conclusion of the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty they were 731 in number, occupying a total area of 1,404,000 
square yards. At present, five years since that time, although the number is 
reduced to 657, the total area they occupy is increased to 1,640,000 square 
yards. The expansion and strengthening of the U.S. bases in Japan, notably 
the air bases including those at Niigata, Komaki, Tachikawa, Kisarazu and 
Yokota, is being carried on allegedly for the purpose of facilitating the landing 
and taking off of jet planes. 

Judging from the statement of the Japanese Government that the U.S. forces 
in Japan will be replaced by the Japanese self-defense forces, which will be 
strengthened through the revision of the Constitution, it is, of course, to be 
presumed that there may be some quantitative reduction in armaments. However, 
the qualitative expansion of armaments today when atomic arms and the means 
of carrying them have advanced to a high degree can never be doubted. 

We already stated the following to the House Armed Services Committee 
of your country when they visited Japan on October 17, 1955. Before the enforce- 
ment of the Peace Treaty, that is, while Japan was under the occupation of 
the U.S. Forces, our countrymen were fatally injured by your jeeps and were 
peremptorily robbed of houses and farm land for the purpose of establishing 
bases or drilling grounds. All this we put up with in resignation. We persuaded 
ourselves that it could not be helped because our country had been defeated in war. 

However, the continuance of reckless infringements upon human rights, in- 
sufficient compensation and the deprivation of the right to live even after the 
enforcement of the Peace Treaty, all these do not allow Japanese national 


1 Sohyo News, March 25, 1956. 

2 Sohyo views (for our part, mistakenly) the July Geneva Conference and the October 
Four Power Ministers’ Conference as harbingers of international understanding and 
cooperation. 
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sentiment to remain unchanged. With the expansion of the five air bases named 
above and the bringing of atomic arms to Japan as a focal point, the struggle 
against the U.S. bases accompanied by anti-American sentiment is spreading 
far and wide with such vehemence as has never been witnessed before. 

Why are these struggles relating to U.S. bases occurring on such a large scale? 

In the first place, these movements are heart-rending appeals in defense of 
their right to live by farmers and fishermen who are deprived of their means of 
livelihood by the establishment (existence) or expansion of U.S. bases. To be 
stripped of patrimonial lands or fishing grounds which afford the only means 
of earning a living is for the farmers and fishermen tantamount to being con- 
demned to death. 

“If we farmers are dispossessed of our land which has been handed down 
from generation to generation,” said one of the farmers at Itami, “the livelihood 
of our family will at once be destroyed. We had our lands taken up little by little 
many times during the last war. We used to have 3.4 acres of land, but at present 
we have only one acre. One of our neighbors formerly owned 1.96 acres, which, 
however, were reduced to only 0.245 acres at present. Not a single cent of the 
money given us as compensation is left with us at present, and there are numerous 
instances where people who left this place have been reduced to virtual beggary.” 

These remarks apply not to Itami alone, but similar cases are occurring in 
Sunakawa and almost all other bases. Once driven out of their birth place, the 
majority of these people are reduced to dire poverty and become no better 
than beggars. In Japan where the land is already brought under cultivation 
even up to the tops of the mountains, there is scarcely any land left available 
where a group of several tens or several hundreds of farming families can settle 
and start agriculture. Nor is there in Japan, where unemployment numbers 
700,000 and latent unemployment numbers 10,000,000, a sufficient number of 
factory jobs left to give employment to several hundred unskilled people. This 
means the destruction of the right to live which cannot be made good by a small 
amount of indemnity and constitutes the greatest reason for the affected people 
continuing their desperate opposition to the bases. Not only the workers but 
the broad mass of Japanese people look upon the victims with sympathy and 
support them in their struggles. 

The second reason for opposition to the bases offered by young men and 
women as well as educational workers is the decay of public morals and the 
destruction of a healthy school environment. Colony-like scenes presented by 
American soldiers and Japanese streetwalkers are commonly associated with 
USS. bases in Japan. In addition, the constant terrific hissing of jet planes prevents 
the conducting of lessons around the air bases. For the sake of those children 
who cannot hear their lessons, sound-proofing devices have been installed 
recently at scores of schools all over the country. However, they are not only 
ineffective, but injurious to health, as ventilation becomes extremely bad. In 
the summer the temperature rises to an intolerable extent. It is considered, 
therefore, that the schools themselves must be removed if education of these 
children is to be continued. 

It should be added that residents near the air bases of Itatsuke, Tachikawa, 
Itami, etc., are constantly tormented by the whizzing sound of the jets, and have 
become morbidly sensitive because of the frequent plane crashes. They are 
carrying on movements for the removal of air bases located within the city 
areas for fear of bombing in the event of war. All elements of the populace, 
even Conservative members of the Diet, are desirous of such removal. 

The third reason for the opposition to bases is the fact that no adequate 
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compensation is made and the rights of the people are recklessly trampled upon, 
on the ground that everything is justified for the sake of the U.S. bases. 

(a) No true compensation is made for the establishment of a base. In the 
extreme cases no indemnity at all has been paid even after the lapse of two 
or three years from the time the land was expropriated. Even if it is paid, the 
amount is too small to reconstruct life or to make up for the actual loss. And 
yet, without settling outstanding indemnities, one-sided and compulsory proce- 
dures for use of land are pushed forward by dint of authority against the rights 
of the people. Target practice with live shells is started in an area where the legal 
procedure for such practice has not yet been completed. Indemnities paid in 
cases of plane crashes or when Japanese are killed or injured at the hands of 
U.S. soldiers are much less than those payable under Japanese law had similar 
accidents occurred between the Japanese themselves. This makes us feel that 
we Japanese are being treated as an inferior race. 

(b) When establishing a base, the demand of the people who are subject to 
damage is not listened to. Compulsory surveying is conducted through the 
exercise of police power by mobilizing thousands of policemen which results in 
many casualties, including seriously wounded or killed. Such are the unbearable 
conditions which havé arisen in connection with the recent expansion of U.S. bases. 

The fourth reason is that the expansion of U.S. bases, expansion of equipment 
and bringing of atomic arms, ‘Honest John” rocket launchers and B-57 twin 
jet bombers into Japan at a time when the danger of war is getting remote, as 
you yourself say, are quite unbearable to the Japansee people who have already 
experienced the havoc of atomic and hydrogen bombs on three occasions in 
the past. In these circumstances it was only natural that the national sentiment 
was stirred up by the firing of the ““Honest John” rocket at the foot of sacred 
Mt. Fujiyama. 

The Japanese are a peace-loving nation and have a strong desire for freedom 
and independence from foreign subordination. The Japanese people who have 
risen to action from unbearable sufferings to defend their right to live cannot 
but feel that the recent expansion of the U.S. bases in Japan constitutes a primary 
factor for war. They do not want to see other nations go through that miserable 
experience which they met with twice as the result of the atomic blasts. This 
is the reason why they are offering strong opposition to the tests of thermonuclear 
weapons on Eniwetok. 

We, therefore, request in the name of the Japanese people that you act on 
the following matters considering the circumstances enumerated above and in 
deference to the report you made on your return home from Geneva last year. 

1) We request that the experiments in nuclear weapons on Eniwetok be 
discontinued once and for all. 

2) We request that none of the “Honest John” rockets, B-57 bombers and 
other atomic arms be brought into Japan, and that all such arms now in Japan 
be sent back home. 

3) We request that non-essential and unnecessary installations be returned 
to Japan as early as possible. We also request that in returning them you will 
see that they are in such a state that they can be of direct service to the livelihood 
and welfare of the Japanese people. 

4) We request that no new establishment nor expansion of U.S. bases in 
Japan take place in the future. 

5) We desire greater efforts be made to improve the discipline of the U.S. 
forces in Japan and that the best possible measures be taken for safeguarding 
the educational environment of children. 
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6) We request that, having a regard for individual property and rights, true 
compensation be made for direct and indirect losses due to U.S. bases, jet plane 
crashes and any other similar causes. 

7) We request that all U.S. forces in Japan be withdrawn as early as possible. 


DAY OF INFAMY’ 


Ores a few weeks now will bring us to the fourteenth anniversary of December 
seventh, 1941. In what detail we all remember that fateful Sunday afternoon! 
How often have we all spoken of the dramatic announcement that came over 
the air that day, one saying “I was sitting at home, just after dinner’, another 
saying “I was watching a ball-game’’, a third remembering yet a third circum- 
stance. Remember Pearl Harbor! I think we all shall. But there is infinitely 
more to remember in Pearl Harbor than a simple sneak attack. 

One of the first to recognize this was the eminent historian Charles Beard. 
By making a detailed study of such diplomatic papers as were generally available, 
Beard was able to show that American state policy toward Japan was not at 
all what it was made to seem. Roosevelt’s policy toward Japan was made to 
seem pacific: in reality, said Beard, it was calculated to bring about a war. 
It is impossible for me to go into the extensive details of Beard’s analysis now. 
I can only refer those of you who are interested to Beard’s book, “‘President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War’’, which should be available in most 
libraries. Fortunately, Beard’s case can be proved by better evidence than Beard’s, 
much of which was necessarily circumstantial and conjectural. 

The book that furnishes this proof is ““The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor’’, 
by retired Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald. I will only have time in the present 
broadcast to cite and comment upon a few of the most salient points raised by 
Admiral Theobald. For the rest, I refer to his book. It should be available in 
most libraries, and can still be obtained from the publishers, the Devin-Adair 
company of New York. It is a book well worth reading. 

The principal fact that is proved by Admiral Theobald’s study is that all the 
details of the forthcoming Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor were known in ad- 
vance to the responsible American authorities, and deliberately ignored. The 
principal conclusion that emerges from this fact is that the Pearl Harbor attack 
was desired even more by Roosevelt than by Admiral Yamamoto. Fantastic 
as it may seem, the so-called treacherous Japanese played no other role in the 
affair than that of pitiful dupes, hopelessly entrapped by a treachery far more 
subtle than their own. December 7, 1941, was indeed, as Roosevelt himself 
said, a day of infamy—but he was more the author of that infamy than those 
on whom its consequences were to fall. 

Confronted by charges of this magnitude, one asks for proof. The proof is 
supplied in ample detail by Admiral Theobald. First, as to motive. One wonders: 
why on earth should an American President connive at a military disaster to 
his own navy? Even admitting, as most of us do, that Roosevelt wanted war 


1 The following is a script broadcast last year over Radio Station KPFA in California 
by Mrs. Virginia Davis. It is reprinted here with the kind permission of the author. 
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with Japan, why should he want the war to begin with a devastating blow 
against the American fleet? The reason is not hard to come by. Roosevelt had 
to find some way to deal with the vocal pacifist and isolationist movement that 
had till then prevented American participation in the war. The North had been 
united in the Civil War by the firing on Fort Sumter. America’s entry into the 
Spanish-American war had been made possible by the sinking of the Maine. 
To bring us into the still vaster conflict of 1941-1945, a still vaster incident 
was needed. How well this device succeeded we all know. “Remember Pearl 
Harbor!” became the justification and prime slogan for America’s participation 
in a war which many citizens would otherwise have preferred to avoid. Those 
who regarded the war as unfortunate were silenced with the unanswerable 
argument, “They attacked us first, we had to fight’’. ‘Remember Pearl Harbor!” 
—to provide this slogan, it was necessary that Japan should be allowed her initial 
victory. Given this motivation, we must look to Admiral Theobald for an 
explanation of the machinery by which Roosevelt was enabled to bring about 
the desired result. 

The secret of it all lies in the American penetration of Japan’s most hidden 
code. Admiral Theobald writes on this subject: “The Japanese high-security 
communication systems were all enciphered codes. The Purple Code differed 
from all the others in that it employed a machine to accomplish its enciphering 
and deciphering. ... Washington broke this Purple Code so completely that 
not only was the code recovered and the cipher recognised as machine controlled, 
but the mechanics of the machine were also fully diagnosed. As a consequence, 
a number of Purple cipher machines were fabricated for use by American and 
British decrypting units”’. 

With the Japanese code broken late in 1940, every move which the Japanese 
authorities made in what they thought was secret became known to Roosevelt 
immediately. On July 25, 1941, America, England, and Holland, acting in 
concert, had frozen all Japanese assets that they held, and prohibited all trade 
with Japan. This action cut Japan off from oil, from iron, from grain—from 
everything she needed to carry on her national existence. Japan had no choice 
left but to surrender or to fight. But how could the tiny island empire of Japan 
contemplate war with the mighty continental power of the United States? Faced 
with this crucial dilemma, the Japanese sent to America a last-ditch embassy 
to see whether a peaceful compromise could not be reached. This was the ill- 
fated peace embassy led by Admiral Nomura. Nomura’s secret instructions, 
all of which we must remember were decoded and laid before Roosevelt, fully 
emphasized the gravity of the situation. On November fifth, 1941, Nomura 
received the following secret instructions from Tokyo: 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 5, 1941: 


Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this 
month. I realize that this is a difficult order, but under the circumstances it 
is an unavoidable one. Please understand this thoroughly and tackle the 
problem of saving the Japanese-United States relations from falling into a 


chaotic condition. Do so with great determination and with unstinted effort, 
I beg you. 


Six days later, Nomura (and, unknown to him, Roosevelt, also) got the follow- 
ing secret telegram from Tokyo: 
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Tokyo to Embassy, November 11, 1941: 


Judging from the progress of the conversation, there seem to be indications 
that the United States is still not fully aware of the exceeding criticalness of 
the situation. The fact remains that the date set forth in my message # 736 
is absolutely immovable under present conditions. It is a definite deadline 
and therefore it is essential that a settlement be reached by about that time... 
The session of Parliament opens on the 15th... the government must have a 
clear picture of things to come in presenting its case at the session. You can 
see, therefore, that the situation is nearing a climax, and the time is indeed 
getting short... 


A few days later, the following message from Tokyo to Hong Kong was 
intercepted: 

Tokyo to Consul General, Hong Kong, November 14, 1941: 

Should the (Washington) negotiations collapse, the international situation 

in which the empire will find herself will be one of tremendous crisis. Accom- 

panying this, the empire’s foreign policy as it has been decided by the cabinet, 
insofar as it pertains to China is: 

(A) We will completely destroy British and American power in China... 


Fully aware from these decoded messages of the importance attached by the 
Japanese government to Nomura’s embassy, Secretary Hull presented Admiral 
Nomura with a flat rejection of all his terms on September 25. At this point, 
the Japanese government decided for war, and the preparations for the Pearl 
Harbor attack began. In the following secret telegram, the Japanese ambassadors 
in Washington were told to keep up the pretense of negotiations: 


Tokyo to Embassy, November 28, 1941: 


Well, you two ambassadors |have exerted super-human efforts, but, in 
spite of this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this humiliating 
proposal. This was quite unexpected and extremely regrettable. The Imperial 
government can by no means use it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, 
with a report of the views of the Imperial government which I will send you 
in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This is in- 
evitable. However, I do not wish you to give the impression that the negotia- 
tions are broken off. Merely say to them that you are awaiting instructions... 


At around this period, Tokyo suddenly became exceedingly interested in the 
exact disposition of the ships anchored in Pearl Harbor. The following series 
of decoded dispatches were placed before Roosevelt in rapid succession. 


Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, September 24: 


Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports concerning vessels 
along the following lines in so far as possible: 
1. The waters of Pearl Harbor are to be divided roughly into five sub- 
areas. We have no objection to your abbreviating as much as you like. 
. Waters between Ford Island and the arsenal. 
Waters adjacent to the island south and west of Ford Island. 
This area is on the opposite side of the island from Area A. 
East Loch. 
. Middle Loch. 
West Loch and the communicating water routes. 
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2. With regard to warships and aircraft carriers we would like to have 
you report on those at anchor, (these are not so important) tied up at wharvels 
buoys, and in dock. Designate types and classes briefly. If possible, we would 
like to have you make mention of the fact when there are two or more vesses, 
alongside the same wharf. 

Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 15: 

“As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make 
your ‘ship in harbor report’ irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Although 
you already are no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy”. 














Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 29: 


We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in the 
future will you also report even when there are no movements. 


Admiral Theobald comments on these dispatches: “‘Before September 24, the 
routine Honolulu ship movement reports merely served to keep Tokyo informed 
of the strengthened composition of the U.S. Naval Forces in Hawaiian waters. 
After that date, the Honolulu Consulate was making frequent reports giving 
the exact location of carriers, battleships, and cruisers in Pearl Harbor, and all 
naval movements in and out of that base. Why did Tokyo want information 
of this particular character? There was only one conceiveable answer—to prepare 
the detailed plan for a surprise attack on the major units of the Fleet moored 
there. And the landlocked character of Pearl Harbor made only one form of 
attack possible—it must be delivered from the air. 

“After studying Tokyo dispatch # 83, no military intelligence organization 
could fail to reach that deduction. No amount of thought can evolve any other 
rational purpose behind Tokyo’s desire for continuing information, detailing 
the berthings in Pearl Harbor.” 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor now imminent, the Japanese authorities 
made one final move that must necessarily have betrayed their intentions to 
Roosevelt in an unmistakable way. Tokyo began on December 2 to instruct 
its embassies in British and American controlled territories to destroy their code 
machines and code books. The following message was decoded on December 3: 



























Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 2, 1941: 


1. Among the telegraphic codes with which your office is equipped burn 
all but those now used with the machine and one copy each of the “O” code 
(oite) and the abbreviated code (L). Burn also the various other codes which 
have been in your custody. 

2. Stop at once using one code machine and destroy it completely. 

3. When you have finished this, wire me back the one word “haruna”. 

4. At the time and in the manner you deem most proper dispose of all 
files of messages coming and going and all other secret documents. 


This last bit of evidence completes the picture. We have seen that Roosevelt 
knew from the Japanese diplomatic dispatches that Japan had decided for war, 
knew from the instructions to Honolulu that Japan intended to attack Pearl 
Harbor, and knew from the code destruction messages of December 2 that war 
could be expected in the next few days. Nothing of the tragic farce remained 
to be played out but the actual attack on Sunday, and Roosevelt’s subsequent 
“Day of Infamy” speech to Congress. 

So much for the story: What is the moral? We see in the first place the ease 
with which the President can maneuver the country int® war behind the backs 
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and against the will of millions of citizens. Roosevelt’s admirers have excused 
his Pearl Harbor connivery by claiming that it was after all necessary that we 
enter the war, and that in this case Papa Roosevelt knew better than all the 
foolish men in the street. To this argument I reply: if one concedes the right of 
fomenting war to the cabinet of Roosevelt, Hull, and Marshall, one thereby 
concedes this right to the cabinet of Eisenhower, Dulles, and Radford. If Roose- 
velt can with impunity arrange the Pearl Harbor incident, then Eisenhower 
can arrange similar incidents as Dienbienphu, and, in fact, wherever he pleases. 
Let no one imagine that Roosevelt’s Pearl Harbor device perished with its 
author. Unless we succeed in reversing that tendency which has taken control 
over war and peace out of our hands and delivered it over to the secret power 
of the Presidential war cabinets, future Presidents will surely give us future 
Pearl Harbors to remember. 


COMMENTS AND REACTION ON 
“THE FATE OF THE PALESTINE ARABS” 


As an appendix to “The Fate of the Palestine Arabs” in 4 21 of CON- 
TEMPORARY ISSUES we printed an appeal to the President of the State 
of Israel by a group of Arab farmers. The seven page document described 
in detail the unlawful and vicious usurpation of the lands of the villages of 
Be’ni and Deir-el-Assad in Western Galilee and begged the President to 
intervene on behalf of the villagers. The reaction of the Israeli authorities 
to this appeal is contained in the following statement by Shoukri Khazen 
reprinted by the Palestine Arab Refugee Office. It is supplemented by further 
material which exposes the shameful brutality with which the Israeli govern- 
ment treats the Arabs of Palestine. 


September 9, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Levine: 


I am sorry that I am so late in returning the enclosed article which I have read 
with much interest. It is illuminating and brings to light many important facts 
which have been malignantly distorted. It is certain to become a guide. I have 
taken the liberty to insert therein a few alterations and to attach some remarks 
which the author may see fit to incorporate. 

It is a pity that the article does not contain anything about education facilities 
for Arab students. Contrary to the widespread propaganda, education for Arab 
youth in Israel is of a mediocre quality and leaves much to be desired. There is 
a scarcity of qualified teachers and a grave shortage of textbooks. In Haifa, 
for instance, were it not for the schools run by the Catholic Missions and by 
the Christian Arab communities, some 1,000 students, boys and girls, would 
receive no education. And while the local authorities have constructed more 
than 15 new buildings for Jewish pupils, not one single school has been opened 
for the Arabs since the birth of the State. There is no secondary school for the 
Arabs and preference is given to Jewish students in Jewish higher schools. In 
the villages, hardly any new school has been opened, although the number of 
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Arab students is proportionately more than during the Mandatory regime. A 
few classes have been added to the school buildings which existed before the 
birth of Israel to cope with a part of the ever increasing number of Arab pupils. 
Apart from mixed education, the Government of Israel has not introduced any 
appreciable improvement in the field of Arab education. Throughout the Jewish 
part of the country, an education rate is levied by the local authorities on the 
basis of the rental value or classified rate of the premises occupied by the rate- 
payer. In the Arab villages, the rate is levied per head in respect of each person 
holding an identity card irrespective of the income or the rental value of the 
dwelling-house or business premises of the villager. And the rate is mercilessly 
collected. 

The writer would also be well advised to refer to the administration of Muslim 
affairs. During the Ottoman regime and the British Mandatory Administration, 
Muslim affairs were controlled and administered by Muslim bodies. In Palestine, 
the Supreme Muslim Council dealt with all religious matters relating to the 
Muslim community. It appointed the religious judges, controlled all charitable 
endowments and received the revenue of Muslim wakfs which was spent in 
furtherance of the purposes for which the properties were dedicated. In Israel, 
the Muslim community is the largest Arab community. Contrary to all other 
Arab communities, it does not enjoy the slightest degree of autonomy in its 
religious affairs. It owns immovable properties (buildings and agricultural lands) 
yielding some IL 180,000 annually which is being disbursed by the Government 
without the Muslims having a say in the matter. The Israeli Muslims have been, 
unavailingly, clamouring for the election of a Muslim representative council to 
manage their religious affairs as is done by all other Arab Christian communities. 
The Ministry of Religious Affairs and the Custodian of Absentee Property 
control the Muslim wakfs and receive the revenue. No detailed statement is ever 
published of the amounts received and the manner in which they were spent. 
Ironically enough, Sheikh-al-Islam (the chief religious head) is Dr. Hershberg 
who, in all probability, knows of the Muslim religious law as much as a child 
of tender years. If the Muslim wakf properties were administered by the Muslims 
themselves, the annual revenue would be increased two- or even three- or four- 
fold. An instructive instance is the wakfs of the Christian Orthodox community, 
the annual revenue of which was IL 2,203 when controlled by the Custodian 
of Absentee Properties and jumped to IL 8,183 when restored to the community 
and is now IL 16,076. In addition to this annual income, the community has 
received more than IL 20,000 in key money. It would thus follow that had the 
Muslim Community been allowed to elect a Muslim Council to administer 
Muslim affairs, the Council would have been able to provide the community 
with many social and educational needs which the Government, for one reason 
or another, neglects. 

It is, I think, unfair to place all the blame on the British Government for the 
failure of negotiations for an Arab-Jewish understanding (page 4 of the article). 
Much is attributable to the obstinacy of Arab and Jewish leaders, especially 
the latter. In 1936 the “Ihhud” which was called the “Brith Shalom”’ had contacts 
with some of the top Arab leaders, and initiated negotiations with them for the 
friendly settlement of the problem. Mr. David Ben-Gurion, then Chairman of 
the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem, and Mr. Moshe Sharett, the Political Adviser 
of the Agency, were asked to join in these conversations. But each time in 1936 
and in subsequent years, meetings were set and the Jewish leaders failed to 
turn up. 

Further in the manuscript, the writer appears to hold the so-called effendi 
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usurers responsible for the poverty of the Arab farmers. In point of fact, there 
were more Jewish usurers than Arab. But the real cause was due to the adamant 
refusal of the Palestine Government to establish an agricultural bank to advance 
loans to Arab farmers and save them from the greediness of Arab and Jewish 
money lenders. The refusal was primarily due to Zionist opposition. It was 
argued by the Jewish Agency that the advancement of loans by such an institution 
at a low rate of interest would lead to the improvement of the Arab farmer 
who would refuse to sell his land to the Jews and Arab land speculators. The 
Mandatory Government would thus fail in the discharge of its obligation under 
the Mandate to place the country in such political and economic conditions 
as would facilitate the establishment of the Jewish National Home. It was no 
secret that the policy of the Zionist Organization was based on the impoverish- 
ment of the Arab farmer and his ultimate expulsion from the land. (Another 
aspect of this policy were the tenancy agreements between the Keren Kayemeth 
Leisrael Ltd, the Keren Hayesod and Jewish tenants and settlements containing 
express stipulations against hiring any outside labour except Jewish labourers.) 
The Government of Palestine was repeatedly pressed by the Arabs to enact 
a law forbidding the sale, mortgage and any other disposition of a certain area 
of land necessary for the subsistence of the farmer in order to restrict the grant 
of loans to him and to prevent him from contracting loans which he spent in 
unnecessary matters such as marrying a second wife. This request was equally 
discarded for the same reason which justified in the eyes of the Zionists, the 
refusal to establish an agricultural bank. 

The reason for the drop in the price of wheat from £ 13,700 in 1928 to £ 7,500 
in 1930 was also the policy of impoverishment followed by the Mandatory 
Government in order to create such social and economic conditions in the 
country as would facilitate the establishment of the Jewish National Home. 
The Government not only refused to impose prohibitive custom duties on wheat 
or to limit the quantity which would be imported, but actually bought large 
quantities from other countries for the purpose of lowering the price. 

Passing on to more recent events in the country, the author is not quite correct 
in characterizing the 30,000 Arabs who first left Palestine in 1948 as “irresponsible 
blue-bloods who fied at the first scent of danger’. The majority of these persons 
went away because they were against violence and agreed with partition. But 
they could not voice their agreement nor propagate for the acceptance of the 
scheme on account of widespread terrorism in the Arab midst. There were, 
incidentally, no exhortations made by the Mufti and the Arab League to leave. 
This is more Jewish propaganda. 

Terror was promulgated in various ways. So, for example, when a truce 
(between the Arab and Jewish residents) was made at Haifa in February, 1948, 
it was violated by I.Z.L. attacking a large group of Arab workmen near the 
outer gate of the oil refineries by bombs and machine guns. Some 26 Arabs were 
killed and a large number wounded. This cowardly attack infuriated the Arab 
labourers in the refineries, and they, in retaliation, brutally murdered a large 
number of Jews who were in the compound. This murder was followed by a 
cruel night attack by Haganah on Balad-al-Sheikh village on the pretense that 
the murderers were members of its inhabitants. Arab men, women and children 
were killed in the dead of night. 

At the present time, there are many Arab villages that remain unoccupied, 
deliberately destroyed by the Government long after the cessation of hostilities 
to prevent the inhabitants from returning, which could accomodate an appreci- 
able number of the refugees, and the existing Arab villages could easily resettle 
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those villagers who left during the general flight. Again there is no reasonable 
nor convincing ground for the obstinate attitude of the Government in limiting 
the reunion of Arab split families to the members whose age is less than 16 years. 
Complete reunion should be permitted. At the bottom of page 16, it is stated 
that 40,000 Arab refugees were admitted under the “reunion of families” scheme. 
Actually, some 3,000 Arabs were so admitted. As against this, almost every 
week an Arab family or two leave Israel to one of the neighboring Arab States, 
mostly to Lebanon. There are in Israel some 25,000 Arab displaced persons 
who have not yet been settled by the Government although their houses and 
lands have been taken away from them. They are now scattered in different 
Arab villages. The Arab farmers were shipped off large areas of agricultural 
lands which they and their forefathers cultivated from time immemorial simply 
because the lands were either not registered or the registrations were not up to 
date. On page 21, it is said that at least 250,000 dunams of land have been 
taken from the Arab inhabitants of Israel. In its issue of 29th June, 1954, the 
Jerusalem Post reported that the Director of Development Authority—that is 
the Department entrusted with the enforcement of the law under which the land 
had been taken away—had stated that the total area requisitioned under the 
law was 1,200,000 dunams. 

A tragic instance of cruel dispossession is that of Arab Al-Khisas who actually 
fought side by side with the Jews against the Arabs, collected valuable military 
information from the neighboring Arab countries for the Israel forces, saved 
many Jews from sure death, and had more confidence and faith in the Jews and 
in the State of Israel than in their Arab compatriots, the Arab States. Before the 
creation of the State of Israel, their attitude toward the Jews was most friendly. 
They rendered every possible assistance to the Keren Kayemeth Leisrael, and 
invariably protected their Jewish neighbors from Arab aggression. By way of 
reward, they were expelled in 1951 from their lands and dumped on a barren 
mountain in the neighborhood of Safad from whence they were transported to 
another unhealthy and unproductive locality. The many petitions, supplications 
and prayers which they proffered to the President of the State, to the Prime 
Minister and to the Knesset were unavailing. Their petition to the High Court 
of Justice was defeated not on the merits of the case itself, but by the much 
abused slogan “‘security of the State’’. Nevertheless, the Court was so moved 
by the harsh treatment meted out to these poor Arabs whose sons were still 
serving in the Israel Army, that it urged the Government to resettle them and 
to provide them with alternative land. But the Government has not yet done 
anything at all. These Arabs now believe that this is God’s punishment for having 
helped the Jews against their Arab brethren, and cherish against the Jews a 
strong feeling of animosity and hate. 

Apropos alternative land, the author states, “the alternative 37,000 acres 
made available by the government belongs to Arab refugees and there are very 
few Israeli Arabs who will become partner to the expropriation of their kin’’. 
No such alternative exists. Actually, some Arab farmers have been given land 
which is now forest and hardly cultivable. It has to be revived. The return of 
Arab agricultural lands which have been usurped under diverse pretenses from 
their lawful owners in addition to the return of the displaced Arabs now 
residing in Israel to their own villages from which they were brutally expelled 
by the Israeli military authorities are immediate steps which must be taken. 

The overt acts of the Government as regards these matters run counter to 
their fine sounding utterances at other times. A conspicuous illustration is the 
refusal of the Government and Knesset to permit Israeli Arabs whose lands 
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have been arbitrarily taken under the Acquisition of Land (Validation of Acts 
and Compensation) Law 1953 to have recourse to the tribunals of the country 
to remedy their grievances. This, despite Ben-Gurion’s statement before 
U.N.S.C.O.P. that ‘““We mean by a Jewish State simply a state where the majority 
of the people are Jews, not a state where a Jew has, in any way, any privileges 
more than anyone else’. The British Emergency Regulations which were vehe- 
mently denounced by the Jewish Agency before this same committee are now 
only applied against the Arab inhabitants. 

Regarding Miss Pearl’s characterization of the Arab boycott as being the 
product of chauvinism and stupid politicians, one has to understand the Arab 
point of view properly in order to appreciate the wisdom of the boycott. 

The Arabs consider Israel a painful foreign body in their eyes. They have 
not the force to extract it and other factors prevent them from extracting it, 
even if they had the power to do so. 

The alternative is to endeavor at one’s own cost and inconvenience to cause 
the foreign body to decay or to gush out. To lift the boycott would at once 
lead to the betterment and flourishing of Israel not only by improving its internal 
conditions by doing away with its large armed forces, which consume a formidable 
part of the budget unproductively, but also by expanding its trade and, probably 
mastering the whole markets in the Middle East, thereby injuring or perhaps 
killing Arab industries. 

The ultimate result of the lifting of the boycott would inevitably be that 
the Jews of the Diaspora who are now unwilling or reluctant to come and settle 
in Israel on account of its present political and economic isolation would be 
attracted by the stability and prosperity of the country, and immigrate in large 
masses, thus creating congestion of the population and the need for lebensraum 


at the expense of Israel’s neighbors. The Arab states are endeavoring to prevent 
the growth of this possibility. 

Again, one cannot attain his aspirations without sacrifice which, in this 
particular case, could prove ultimately to be to the benefit of the Arabs. One 
evident advantage of the boycott is that it will give impetus to Arab industries 
of all kinds which are now in the process of progress and stabilization. 


Yours faithfully, 
E, N. KOUSSA 


P.O.B. 1992, Haifa. 
20th April, 1954. 
His Excellency The President 
of the State of Israel 
Jerusalem 


Your Excellency, 


About seven weeks ago, the Arab landowners of the two Villages, Be’ni 
and Deir-el-Assad, in Western Galilee, submitted a memorandum to your 
Excellency, protesting against the usurpation of their lands by various 
Government Departments. This memorandum was signed by about 200 
persons of the two villages and was forwarded by a committee, which was 
set up to protect the interests of the Arab landowners of Be’ni. 

Instead of dealing with the points raised in the memorandum, and removing 
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the great injustices done to the villagers, the Military Governor for Western 
Galilee, outlawed the committee and imposed punitive measures against 
them. They were placed under Police supervision, their permits of movement 
were cancelled, and were required to remain indoors from 7 p.m. until 5 a.m. 
and to report to the Police Station daily at 11 a.m. Moreover, the Military 
Governor instructed the Police of Haifa to withdraw my travelling permit 
thereby preventing me from going to my village and spending Easter with 
my family and relatives. 

It is significant and important to remember that on the 26th of January 
last, the Prime Minister, Mr. Moshe Sharett, assured the Knesset members 
in general and the Arab members in particular that: “The Israel Government 
will be watchful to make every possible improvement in the situation of the 
Arab minority”. The conduct of the Military Government and the oppressive 
measures which were taken against the village committee and myself are 
flagrant violations of the Prime Minister’s assurance, and tend to stifle Arab 
voices against undemocratic practices and Nazi methods of persecution. 

The words of the Government that “Jsrael desires to live with the Arabs 
in peace and friendship” do not correspond with its deeds, and the cruel 
measures taken by the Military Governor are not likely to foster a feeling 
of trust in, and loyalty to, the State among the Arab inhabitants of Israel. 
I appeal to your Excellency and implore your Excellency and all the Jews 
in Israel and all the press in Israel and abroad to urge the Government of 
Israel to stop the persecution and oppression of the Arab minority in Israel, 
who are eager to associate themselves with the welfare of the State but are 
prevented from doing so by the hostile policy of the Israeli Government. 


I beg to remain 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Shoukri Khazen 


Copies to: 


1) All the responsible people in Israel 
2) All the local and foreign press 

3) All members of the United Nations 
4) All foreign diplomats 

5) Israel ambassador in New York. 


* 


Telegram sent by Mohammed An-Naddaf, Head of Jalama Village, to 
the President of Israel. 

“On August 11, 1953, settlers of Lehvat Haviv Kibbutz dynamited our 
homes in Jalama after the destruction of thousands of our fruit-bearing trees. 
Despite the verdict of the Supreme Court, your authorities made the 
aggressors enter our lands and helped them. We complained to the authorities 
but nobody responded. Are we in a State or among a gang of robbers? 
Kill us; we hate life under your oppressive yoke. Eighty years old, and I have 
neither heard of nor seen a more despotic and oppressive people than you. 
Pay the value of my properties so that I may leave, or kill me so that I may 
enjoy rest. I complain to God against you.” 

Mohammed An-Naddaf. 


* 
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Elias N. Koussa, Advocate, 
P.O. Box 14, Haifa. 
14th May, 1956. 

To CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Dear Miss Pearl, 


Many thanks for your letter of the 20th ultimo, and for No. 27 of your 
magazine which I always read with much interest... 

Comparative tranquility now prevails along the borders, but the war 
hysteria has not subsided. There is still too much talk here about the 
imminent outbreak of hostilities. It is difficult to say whether there is any 
real substance in this talk, or whether it is simply a means for the collection 
of more money from the inhabitants to halt monetary inflation resulting 
from recent increases of wages and salaries. Personally, I am convinced 
that there will be no war between Israel and the Arabs for a decade or two 
unless, indeed, the Israeli activists win the tug-of-war and plunge the country 
into large scale hostilities. Mr. Dag Hammarskjold has not achieved much. 
The quietness on the frontiers is relative and temporary. Any serious 
incident might lead to a flare-up. The real question that defies, apparently, 
any reasonable settlement acceptable to the Arabs and Jews, is peace. The 
former strongly believe that Israel is a base for western colonialism in the 
Middle East, which they rightly oppose and detest. And so long as Israeli 
and Zionist leaders set themselves against Arab inspirations and interests, 
this belief is bound to become more deeply rooted. Suffice it to mention 
the hostile attitude of these leaders regarding the Moroccan, Tunisian and 
Algerian problems before the United Nations, and Israel’s short-sighted 
opposition to the recent Anglo-Egyptian Treaty concerning the evacuation 
of the Suez base. 

The Fidayeen attacks which resulted in a number of murders in Israel 
have made the authorities run amok. They took very grave measures 
against the innocent Arab inhabitants of the country, and prevented them 
from participating in the Independence Day festivities. All Arabs, Christians 
and Muslems but not Druzes, living in or working outside the military 
areas, were rounded up and sent back to their villages and towns. They 
were gathered from the streets and houses, from the places of employment 
and fields, and from the vehicles in which they happened to be travelling. 
They were roughly handled, cursed, humiliated and their travel permits 
impounded and torn up as though they were the Fidayeen’s associates or 
responsible for the Fidayeen’s acts. The Government alleged that it took 
these measures to prevent any disturbances during the military parade at 
Haifa on Independence Day. But if this precaution was necessary, the 
Government could have achieved its purpose by the use of wise and sober 
means which would not have had ill-effects in Arab and Jewish minds. The 
measures created a strong ill-feeling in Arab hearts and had unfortunate 
reactions in Jewish minds. The Arab inhabitants of Israel were represented 
to the Jewish citizens as enemies of the State. The religious heads of the 
christian communities submitted a protest against these measures to the 
President of the State, and the Israel Arab Party, of which I am the 
secretary, sent a memorandum of protest to the Prime Minister.... 

The policy of impoverishment and forcible expulsion of the Arab minority 
is being energetically pursued by the Government. In December last (1955), 
the Chief of Staff of the Israel Army issued an order declaring some 250,000 
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dunams (62,500 acres) of land belonging to Arab farmers in Western 
Galilee a “closed area”. The owners cannot enter the area without special 
permits. Any contravention would render the offender subject to prosecution 
before the military courts consisting of military officers whose judgements 
are unappealable. The grant of the permits is discretionary. The Military 
Governors have full right to grant or to withhold such permits, and their 
decisions cannot be reviewed by any court. At present permits are being 
granted, probably because the lands were cultivated prior to the issue of 
the order. The immediate loss suffered by the Arab farmers is that they 
have to slaughter or dispose of a large part of their flock. The “closed area” 
comprises a large tract of forest where goats and sheep grazed. These forests 
are no longer available for pasturing purposes. A large part of the farmer’s 
income is derived from his flock, notably, goats and sheep. This source of 
income will either cease to exist or be reduced considerably. It is also 
feared that the Government will refuse to grant the owners permission to 
enter the lands as soon as the crops have been gathered. There are villages 
which are left with insignificant cultivable land for their subsistence. The 
number of unemployed in the Arab villages is bound to increase. The 
inevitable consequence of this policy will be the departure of the Arab 
villagers from the country. In point of fact, hardly a week passes without 
an Arab family leaving Israel for good. Of course, these Arabs who are 
compelled to leave by such indirect means, will not say a single word in 
favour of Israel, and they are actually fuel added to the blazing fire. Such 
is the short-sighted policy of the Israeli leaders who clamour for peace with 
the Arab States. 
Yours sincerely, 


E. N. Koussa. 


The Third Force, Tel Aviv. 


20.5.56 
To CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


“We have been informed by Mr. E. N. Koussa, advocate, Haifa, that you 
may find some interest in the publications of “The Third Force” movement 
in Israel.... I enclose herewith a copy of the letter we have sent today to 
the Security Council, and we shall be grateful if a place is found for it in 
the U.S. press.” 


The President of the Security Council 
United Nations Organization 
New York, U.S.A. 


Sir, 

In view of the forthcoming deliberations by the Security Council on the 
Israeli-Arab problem, and in view of the fact that both the joint statement 
of the heads of the Soviet and British Governments issued in London on 
the 26th of April, 1956, and the joint statement of the heads of the French 
and Soviet Governments issued in Moscow on the 19th of May, 1956, in 
their parts dealing with the above problem,— 

do not mention the right of the Arab refugees to return to their homes; 

are restricted in the above matter to promising support to U.N. in its 

effort to alleviate the hardships of the refugees; 

ignores completely the hardships of the Arab minority in Israel,— 
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we beg herewith to draw your attention to the following: 


i 


The Palestine Arabs did not leave their country willingly or because 
of incitement. Hundreds of thousands of men, especially peasants, 
do not abandon their homes and lands by their own will or thanks 
to propaganda. They fled from here out of fear for their lives and 
because of apprehensions of Zionist domination. The terrible 
slaughter in the Arab village, “Der-Yassin”, in 1948, and other 
similar actions which preceded and followed it, prove that the above 
fear was not baseless. And, as it is now clear, the above apprehen- 
sions were not unreasonable either. 

There can be, therefore, little doubt that the Arab refugees are war 
refugees, and what they are in need of, and entitled to, is not a 
promise of charity, but the restitution of their right of repatriation, 
a promise which has been denied to them for the last eight years, 
in violation of law and justice. 


Not only the refugees, but also those of the Palestine Arabs who 
remained to live in Israel lead a painful existence. 

Arab villages and towns in Israel are under military rule, and the 
Arab inhabitants are not allowed to leave their settlements without 
a permit from the Military Governor, even in order to go and look 
for work or medical help, and a permit as above is difficult to obtain 
and is often refused. 

The greater part of the lands of the Israeli Arabs has been confiscated 
by the Government (in addition to the whole of the refugees’ lands) 
and given away to “Kibbuzim” who build on the “socialist” settle- 
ments, and to other Jewish settlers. 

The Histadrut, the great Jewish labor organization in Israel, does 
not accept Arab workers as members, and if an Arab worker finds 
work without the assistance of the Histadrut, he is taken off from 
his place of work by Histadrut officials and with the help of the 
Police under the pretext that he is an “unorganized” worker. 
Even in the matter of citizenship the Arabs in Israel are discriminated 
against. Whereas every Jew in Israel is automatically an Israeli 
citizen, and a Jewish immigrant becomes a citizen of Israel as soon 
as he descends from the ship or aeroplane, an Arab in Israel—in 
his native land—must apply for citizenship, and his application will 
be considered only if he produces certain documents, which he is 
often unable to produce. 

The above military rule is usually motivated by security reasons, 
because Arab settlements are near the borders of Israel. But this 
motivation is untrue. Arabs are not allowed to leave their villages 


even in order to go further from the border and even in order to go 
to a Jewish settlement. 


. The wrongs which have been done to the Arabs of Palestine are the 


first and main cause of the hatred and fear which the Arab peoples 
feel toward Israel, and as long as these feelings persist, no peace- 
treaty between Israel and the Arab States will be of real value. Only 
if the above wrongs are redressed, and fear and rancor vanish, then, 
and only then, will real peace between Israel and the Arabs become 
possible for the benefit of both parties. 
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(b). We therefore regret to state that the policy, outlined in the above 
statements of the three permanent members of the Security Council, 
U.S.S.R., Britain and France, of supporting the U.N. initiative to 
settle the Israeli-Arab “dispute” on a basis “acceptable to both 
parties”, can serve no useful purpose. This was the British policy in 
1947-8 and it was one of the chief causes of the Jewish-Arab war. 
Nor can such a policy bring different results now. 

The “dispute” between the Arab States and Israel cannot be settled 
at present on a “mutually acceptable basis”. But it can and should 


be settled in accordance with justice and this for the good of all 
concerned. 


On the ground of the above we beg to submit that the basic 
preconditions of stable peace between Israel and her neighbors are 
as follows: 


A. Repatriation of the Arab refugees and payment of adequate 
compensation to those of them who will refuse to return. 


B. Abolition of the military oppression of and all other discrimina- 
tion against the Arabs in Israel. 


C. Return of all Arab property in Israel to its owners. 


We shall be grateful, Sir, if the members of the Security Council are informed 
of the contents of this letter. 
Yours faithfully, 
for “The Third Force” movement in Israel: 
M. Stein, Chairman 
Y. Zichroni, Secretary 


The following statement by the “Third Force’ was published in AL- 
RABITAH, (The Bond), a review edited by Archbishop Hakim, the prelate 
of the Catholic Arab community in Israel. Although we do not entirely agree 
with E. N. Koussa’s evaluation of the present Arab leadership his comments 
on the statement provide a pointed evaluation of the present Arab-Israeli 
situation and as such we present it to our readers. 


The Third Force 
Tel Aviv 

To the Editor of AL-RABITAH 
Dear Sir, 


We shall be grateful if you will publish the following in the next issue 
of your review: 

“In view of the serious military provocation now current in this country, 
we appeal to all the inhabitants of Israel who love peace with the Arab 
people to unite and form an organization for peace between Israel and the 
Arab States on the basis of the following reciprocal concessions:— 

“By the Arabs:— 

To recognize the existence of Israel and its sovereignty within its present 

boundaries. 

“By Israel:— 


To grant permission to the Arab refugees to return home and to pay 
suitable compensation to those who do not desire to return. 
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To put an end to all military opposition and to any other kind of legal 
discrimination against the Arabs living in the State of Israel. 
To restitute the properties to its Arab owners.” 


We wish to add that the aforesaid concessions on the part of Israel are 
not, in reality, concessions within the true meaning of the word, but only 
the meting out of justice in its elementary form. 


Yours faithfully, 


M. Stein, President 
Y. Zichroni, Secretary 


P.O. Box 14, Haifa. 


1st November, 1955. 
To the Central Committee of the Third Force 


Gentlemen, 


Permit me to express an opinion regarding the appeal set out in your 
letter which, I believe, has been sent to other persons and bodies, Arab and 
Jewish. It represents not only my personal view but also that of many Arabs 
of various communities who remained in Israel believing that the State will 
be inspired by the painful experience of the Jewish people during the two 
millenia of dispersion and persecution. This belief has since evaporated. 
The Arabs of Israel now labour under the discouraging effects of disillusion- 
ment and profound disappointment. It stands to reason that this disillusion- 
ment together with the attitude of indifference of the overwhelming majority 
of the Jewish people to the grave injustices and serious hardships deliberately 
and systematically inflicted upon the Arab minority should influence the 
reaction to your appeal among the Arab inhabitants of the country. It is 
safe to assume that until the Jewish section of the population takes energetic 
measures to rectify the many errors committed by the Government, to 
redress the grievances suffered by the Israel Arabs, and to face the realities 
of the situation, the proper atmosphere for the effective association of the 
Arabs of Israel with the fate and destiny of the State will not mature. 

I think that peace between Israel and the Arab States is, at present, 
impossible. For the past 8 years not only had a single measure not been taken 
to foster friendly feelings between the two peoples, but every calculated action 
done by the Government in relation to the Arabs, in and out of Israel, was 
evidently designed to widen the gap between them. Consequently, xenophobic 
tendencies and fanatical nationalism now stand, insurmountably, in the path 
of cultivating mutual sympathy, tolerance and understanding, the essential 
prerequisites for peace. 

The Israeli leaders and American Zionist propagandists (and they are 
nothing more than propagandists for not one of them has yet settled in the 
country) appear to think that the Arabs are a decrepit nation, rotten to the 
core, and, therefore, unlikely to awaken from the backwardness and perver- 
siveness into which they were plunged by centuries of foreign rule. They 
seem to ignore the fact that the Arabs are also Semites, not less stubborn 
than the Jews, and certainly not less intelligent. Contrary to the delusions 
of these leaders and propagandists, the Arabs have arisen from the deep 
slumber that marred their glorious past with disgrace, humiliation and 
submissiveness, and are making wide strides in the path of civilization, 
progress and strength. Corruption, feudalism, clericalism, religious fanaticism, 
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clannish rivalry and antagonism, the main causes of Arab disunity and 
disagreement, are in the process of liquidation. The symptoms of social and 
political evolution are easily discernible in the courageous measures taken 
by the Egyptian Revolutionary Council under the able and honest guidance 
of Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and his associates. Eventually, the Arab 
States will form one commonwealth, and the balloon of balance of power 
- between Israel and the Arab world in the Middle East, between 2 million 
Jews and 40 million Arabs will finally explode. 

The unification of the Arab countries is now materializing. It has begun 
in the military field, and in a decade or two it will be fully and effectively 
achieved. The Middle East will then become a formidably powerful Arab 
region of some 60 millions, rich in natural resources, developed in agriculture 
and industry, advanced in culture and science, the master of its own destiny. 
In the meantime, the Arab Governments will devote their energies and means 
towards the eradication of ignorance, disease and poverty, the scourge of the 
majority of their citizens. Apart from the boycott and from occasional fiery . 
statements for home consumption and for causing embarrassment to Israel, 
these Governments will not wage war nor start large scale hostilities against 
Israel. And for evident reasons which hardly call for any elucidation, Israel 
cannot wage war nor commence hostilities, against the Arab countries. The 
skirmishes on the borders will continue for many years to come. They are 
unavoidable so long as mutual sentiments are inflamed. It is against this 
background that the Jewish people of Israel, not the American Jewish 
philanthropists, should dictate to their rulers, civil and military, a reasonable 
policy that would achieve real peace if they desire, truly and honestly, to 
live among their Semitic brethren in friendship and tranquillity. 

The line of action suggested in your appeal is doomed to failure. Just as 
the Arab leader who dares advocate the conclusion of peace with Israel under 
the prevailing circumstances does not exist, so the Jewish leader who would 
agree to territorial modification and to the return of the Arab refugees has 
not yet been born. The Jewish people have been inculcated by their present 
leaders with the nefarious slogans “no inch of land without war”, “no place 
in Israel for the Arab refugees” and “the Israeli Arabs are a fifth column”, 
and now they themselves are the slaves of these very slogans. Had the evil 
ended here, one might hope for a turn for the better. Unfortunately, a new 
development has set in—the policy of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth” i.e. an incursion for an incursion, a murder for a murder and a robbery 
for a robbery. What a malicious and short-sighted policy! Surely, no person 
in need of his neighbour’s friendship and good will would act in the manner 
in which the Government of Israel is acting, not only toward its neighbours 
but also toward their kith and kin living under its rule. Perhaps, this is due 
to the fact that Israel, Government and people, considers itself a part of 
Europe and not of the Arab Middle East. And as such, it constantly assumes 
a policy that runs counter to Arab aspirations. 

Peace will come to Israel when its present policy undergoes a radical 
change, and the counsel of sagacious Jews who look upon the Arabs with an 
eye of respect, cherish in their hearts a genuine wish to forget and forgive 
and an honest desire to live with the Arabs in amity and friendly neighbour- 
hood, and above all, face the realities of the situation with courage and 
wisdom, will prevail. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. N. Koussa. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(The letter printed below refers to an exchange of correspondence published in 
No. 21 of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES on the subject of population and food 
supplies. It is a reply to a comment on Miss Louch’s original letter published in 
that issue. We regret that earlier publication was, for various reasons, not possible.) 


as from: 


Well Meadow 
Speen, 
Newbury, Berks. 
18-7-54, 
Dear Madam, 

Many thanks for your letter.... Will you.... forgive me for harking back 
to some of your points which don’t seem to me to have much. 

Thought present altered distribution’s doing much to reduce—unhappy word; 
sorry!—shortage, a fact so generally known as to be not worth mentioning. 
And it only pre-supposes Utopia. Thought we all knew, too, that intelligence 
(“unnatural’”’ diminution in population growth, you should have said) goes in 
inverse ratio to procreation. Certainly—though only Lamarck’s disciples, of 
whom I’m one, think so—increased intelligence results from a higher living- 
standard. But, as intimated, you’ve got the cart before the horse; are still in 
Utopia if not actually on the Plough. World population will go on increasing. 
In less precocious areas; because it doesn’t know how not to. In more; because 
it’s enticed by over-worked M.P.s who don’t get proper time off for science 
fiction. Your we-they attitude to governments is, I think, nothing short of 
hysterical. We aren’t playing bridge. Governments do that with one another, 
and the longer the better because as soon as they stop a war starts. They do silly 
things because they are so ordinary. It’s the producers and wage-earners at whose 
mercy, as such, the consumer is. Everybody knows that too; just won’t face 
up to it. Only some sort of communism can break the dead-lock. 

You already mention intensive agriculture in Australia! Though they’re 
scarcely too tight for them, your surpluses are uneasy in inverted commas. 

Mr. Oyler’s book must contain sound stuff. The late E. L. Grant Watson and 
Massingham’s, I’d also like to recommend. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth Louch. 


* 


(Miss Louch, on 6-9-56, wrote to ask that the following postcript to this letter 
be added.) 


Since this correspondence we have heard progressively more about the re- 
lationship of smoking and lung cancer but, whilst a positive relationship has 
been established between lung cancer and certain involuntary inhalations, none, 
has between the former and the absorption of nicotine. I did not previously 
mention we have, further, to smoke chemicals. If a simple positive relationship 
is established, between smoking and lung cancer, I shall again regard these 
tather than the consumption of tobacco per se, as the cause. 
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